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in an emergency he has something to fall 
back upon, something in reserve. When 
by reason of excessive effort he has be- 
come worn out, comparatively little re- 
pose and a brief respite quickly restores 
him to wonted vigor. In fact, few pos- 
sess his degree of recuperative power. 
His social nature is strongly marked. In 
the home circle, among friends, he finds 
great enjoyment; and it is one of his 
pleasantest occupations to provide for 
the happiness of those he loves. His in- 
tellect disposes him to investigation ; he 
is not satisfied with mere statements ; 
when they interest him, he aims to ana- 
lyze and sift them. He takes nothing 
for granted, but requires proof, hence he 
is quite slow to believe. This character- 
istic affects his religious sentiments so 
far as to render him free from bigotry 
or superstition ; he does not trouble him- 
self to investigate mysteries, or that 
which is beyond his reach. He has 
much respect for sacred things, but is 
not governed by conventional usages 
in his religious observances; he will not 
pin his faith to any man’s sleeve, 

He has a strong practical insight into 
business affairs; understands the use of 
money, and can advise well with refer- 
ence to its investment, but his large Be- 
nevolence inclines him to be free in the 
bestowal of charity and kindnesses. It 
is difficult for him to refuse to grant a 
favor; no one who enlists his sympathies 
is turned away without aid of some sort, 
be it advice, or something substautial. 

As a worker, he is earnest and 
thorough-going ; he has that sort of de- 
termination which brings mattérs to a 
climax. He is not to be put down or 
snuffed out without a severe struggle. 
He is very independent ; accepts ap- 
proval, but does not turn out of his 
course to secure applause or to avoid 
blame. He is little inclined to consult 
others with respect to business affairs, 
but blocks out his course for himself. In 





decision he is quick, and aims to be 
as prompt in putting his designs into 
execution. 

He is the man for some public posi- 
tion wherein he would be subject to 
many calls, for he is quick and positive 
in answering questions, and very rarely 
finds it necessary to review an opinion. 

He has a very warm imagination, and 
so is easily awakened to an appreciation 
of the poetic and ideal. In the use of 
language he is free, and having had op- 
portunities for practice in speaking, he 
should be known for considerable ora- 
torical ability. 

JAMES DENOON REYMERT, the eminent ad- 
vocate, and the subject of this sketch, is prob- 
ably the best known Scandinavian in America. 
He was born at Farsund, one of the most 
southerly ports of Norway, in 1821. He is the 
youngest of four children. His father held the 
office of Collector of the Port for upward of 
forty years. The family dates back to the 
Gothic invasion of Spain, whence the name 
originated ; settled first in Holstein, and subse- 
quently removed to Norway, which last event 
took place over 500 years ago. Of his ancestors, 
this remarkabie fact is worth mentioning : fa- 
ther, son, grandson, and great-grandson were in 
succession the pastors of the same church at 
Sogne Parish during the period from 1636 to 
1738, without intermission. 

His mother, Jessie Sinclair Denoon, was a 
Scotch lady of the Campbell clan, whose family 
grounds werea part of the present Argyle estate, 
near the Clyde, where the castle of Denoon yet 
stands. He had two uncles who participated 
in the American Revolution, one of whom 
fellin the naval service. Another uncle, on 
the mother’s side, was an object of British dis- 
like on account of his publications in favor of 
the independence of the colonies in America, 
and at length made good his utterances by emi- 
grating to America during the war. He be- 
came afterward the pastor of, and for over fifty 
years preached in, the “ Auld Stane Kirk” at 
Caledonia, N. Y. The name of Rev. Alexander 
Denoon is yet venerated by the Scotch of that 
place. 

At the early age of fifteen Reymert left his 
father’s house, and being intended for mercan- 
tile pursuits, completed a course of study at 
the Commercial College at Christiania, the 
capital city of Norway. He was the youngest 
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student at that term, and returned home with 
his diploma only to leave it again for Scot- 
land. He entered the extensive commercial 
house of John Mitchell & Co., at Leith. Four 
years were spent there in active duties, partly 
in the office of Mitchell & Co., but more es- 
pecially in the study of law and literature at 
Edinburgh, in the law-offices of Messrs. Mur- 
dock & Spencer. In Edinburgh he was under 
the guardianship of his uncle, Rev. James 
Young, a minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
One day he happened to read a glowing de- 
scription of America and the great West, in a 
number of Chambers’ Journal, which 30 capti- 
vated him that he at unce “ struck out” for the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
and arrived in New York in September, 1842, 
when twenty-one years of age. He sailed in 


’ the “ Lady of the Lake” from Glasgow. There 


were few cabin passengers, but about three 
hundred Scotch and Irish emigrants. This 
floating colony was tossed about on the Atlantic 
for seventy days—while poverty, sickness, and 
famine spread among the emigrants. The 
heartless captain kept the ship afloat without 
seeking a destination, solely for the purpose of 
disposing of his stores at exorbitant prices, 
and thus take the last dollar of all on board 
for food. Through his contribution to the suf- 
fering and famishing, our young friend came 
ashore at New York almost without a penny. 
No sooner was he on land, than one of those 
cormorants, whose false hospitality is always 
ready to “takein and do for” the trusting 
stranger, soon relieved him of all his baggage. 
After a ten days’ search, one trunk was found 
open and riddled in a stable. Friendless and 
penniless he wandered about the city of New 
York, until he met one of those good old Scotch 
dames to whom he had “ cast bread upon the 
waters,” and who now returned his kindness 
by offering her only shelter, a room in a cellar 
and a bed upon the floor: it was the widow’s 
mite, a tribute of her gratitude. 

Directed to the Mercantile Library of New 
York, he there became acquainted with the 
librarian, a Scandinavian, who with much in- 
terest advised him to go to the West. To raise 
funds for the journey, he disposed of his best 
coat for acanal-boat ticket to Buffalo, and one 
dollar in cash. This price was paid by a 
Norwegian missionary from the West, who 
promised to follow and become his patron 
saint in Wisconsin. On the squadron of canal 
boats which in tow sailed up the glorious Hud- 
son on their departure from New York, there 
was a promiscuous gathering of Dutch, Swiss, 





Germans, and French. Mr. Reymert’s know- 
ledge of various foreign languages now served 
him to excellent purpose. He at once became 
the medium of communication for all classes. 
Ten days of lively talk in Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, and English might have 
been tiresome to any one, but the ever-varying 
changes on the journey made the tour most in- 
teresting. With “ his last cent” he landed in 
Buffalo, and at once proceeded to the steamers 
“ Bunker Hill,” then loading for Chicago. She 
was an old craft, frail and shaky—she needed 
hands, and quickly a passage was secured for 
“work.” Born on a rock-bound coast, and 
familiar with the sea and navigation, he be- 
came valuable on the stormy voyage up the 
lakes, which lasted ten days, to Milwaukee. 
He had worked his passage partly as a sailor, 
partly as an engineer. There were no 
piers or landing-places at Milwaukee in 
those early days, but a small tug-boat 
called alongside out in the lake to take 
passengers ashore. Milwaukee was then a dis- 
mal-looking village, with about a thousand in- 
habitants, yet it was head-quarters for the 
great Northwestern Territory, containing a 
total population of 25,000 people, spread over 
what now constitutes Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Dakota. Here there was a world open 
for the emigrant. 

It soon became the work and pride of 
young Reymert to take an active part in the , 
organization of society, and in the develop- 
ment of the immense natural resources lying 
intact. Long exploring tours with the pack 
and rifle ; marches in the wild woods and on the 
prairies, where apparently no human foot had 
ever trod; camping on the ground, swimming 
rivers, and living on hunters’ fare, all re- 
quired strength and courage. Traveling for 
weeks without seeing the face of civilized man 
brought with it hardships, yet to the young ex- 
plorer they were only triumphs to be treasured 
as the pleasures of memory. Where now stand 
cities with their churches and palatial mansions, 
the wanderer had slept without a human 
being within the range of miles. 

Then came the first chance to make money. 
The Reverend friend (?) did not come as prom- 
ised; but a Yankee school was vacant, and 
our young adventurer undertook to teach in it. 
The first lesson was quickly taught. It was to 
enforce discipline by putting out the biggest boy, 
and then three more. Now came the money 
part. The salary was $10 a month and 
“board around.” At the end of the term he 
received his pay in “scrip.” This was practi- 
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cally worthless, except for taxes. The Super- 
intendent shaved it kindly, Wall Street fashion, 
25 cents per dollar—bringing a net sum total 
of $7.50 for three months’ work. Not a great 
capital, but a great and unexpected lesson in 
Western municipal finance. Not being so ver- 
satile a Yankee schoolmaster as he who, when 
he “boarded round,” cured coughs and 
phthisics too, with roots dug from the ground, 
‘he had to pay five dollars out of this sum for 
quinine and whisky to the Doctor. At this 
time whisky rings were not in vogue. 

The first law proceeding he took part in was 
in 1843, when he undertook to serve a warrant 
on a person who had lived forty miles from the 
seat of justice. It took a week to go and come 
through the trackless forests. There were 
neither roads nor bridges, but every stream had 
to be forded. 

The tide of emigration flowed rapidly—the 
West took ona new appearance. Mr. Reymert 
married and settled down upon a farm at Nor- 
way, Racine County, and commenced the pub- 
lication of the Nordlyset, the first newspaper 
in the Norwegian language published in this 
country. He was elected to the Constitutional 
Convention of the State in 1848, and was a use- 
ful member of that body. He is known as au- 
thor of the Article on Suffrage in the Wisconsin 
Constitution ; and with him also originated the 
important clause in that instrument, that “ No 
distinction shall ever be made by law between 
resident aliens and citizens in reference to 
the possession, enjoyment, or descent of prop- 
erty.” The importance of this provision can 
best be appreciated by the thousands of foreign 
emigrants who found themselves thereby 
secured against escheat to the State in case of 
death. The common schools, the rights of 
married woman, the homestead exemption, 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the 
abolition of the usury laws and of capital 
punishment, were objects of his special atten- 
tion. He was elected to the first State Legisla- 
ture in 1849, when the statutes of the State were 
formed. He was elected a Justice, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Supervisor, and returned 
again and again to the Assembly, and also to 
the Senate. He was the first Vice-Consul for 
Sweden and Norway for the Western States. 
He was appointed Receiver of the U. S. Land 
office, and U. 8. Sub-Treasury and Disbursing 
Agent for the Northwestern States. He was 
District Attorney, State Elector, and he held a 
variety of other public functions. He was a 
particular friend of Stephen A. Douglas, and 
became the Democratic nominee for Congress 





in his district, on the Douglas ticket, when that 
statesman competed for the Presidency. 

The Congressional Convention was held at 
Prarie du Chien, and at this time his friend, the 
celebrated Mark M. Pomeroy, so well known 
to political fame as “ Brick,” published his 
paper at Lacrosse. Mr. Pomeroy, with his 
determined energy,wanted Reymert nominated. 
There was no railway, no steamer going down 
that time; nothing daunted, he purchased a 
birch bark; and with another friend of Rey- 
mert—the ex-Speaker of the House, Mr. Hall, 
“ paddled” down the river 100 miles to the tune 
of 


“Then row away, row o’er the waters so blue,— 
Like a feather we float in our birch-bark canoe ;” 


and they made the nomination. With such en- 
ergy was the campaign contested, that Pom- 
eroy and Reymert stumped over a district of 
two hundred miles by one hundred, stretching 
from Illinois to Lake Superior, making no less 
than two or three speeches a day each, for six 
weeks, on no day journeying less than twenty 
miles on horseback or in a buggy. Every 
school-house on the way heard them proclaim 
the greatness of their chief—“ the Little 
Giant.” 

There are several interesting incidents in the 
Western experience of Mr. Reymert which will 
not he out place here. In 1844, one early spring 
morning, when the ice came down with the 
torrent, and the Milwaukee River rushed along 
swelling over its borders, a little apple-boy 
with his basket attempted to cross a frail float- 
ing bridge, but he fell, and while trying to save 
his apples, slipped into the river, basket and 
all. The basket floated on the water, but the 
boy was gone. Quick as thought Reymert 
threw off coat and hat and plunged in where 
the boy had fallen. He at once perceived that 
the eddy had sent the boy back under one of 
the hollow floats on which the bridge rested. 
And here he found him. He dove below the 
bridge with him and brought him out alive. It 
was a chilly bath in April. 

In 1851, an old Norwegian, while hunting in 
the woods in company with his son-in-law, 
shot the latter dead. The dead body was found 
in the following spring close to a fallen tree, 
after the snow had melted off. The man had 
sought Mr. Reymert before he was indicted for 
murder; he said it was an accident, which he 
had concealed for fear of the consequences, and 
that he had made up his mind not to speak 
about it. The Court assigned him counsel. Mr. 
Reymert was sent for to aid in his defense. His 
assertion was so literally followed, that the 
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man did not speak a word for over five months 
after his arrest. The trial took place, and was 
a long and painful one, resulting in conviction. 
The bereaved daughter had just become a 
mother. The jury brought in the terrible ver- 
dict ; it was near midnight; the court-room 
was crowded, and the big-hearted judge almost 
shrunk from his task. Thecriminal was to be 
taken to a distant jail to be hung. The doomed 
man remained motionless and speechless. The 
jury permitted his children to take their last 
farewell—a scene most heart-rending. Mr. 
Reymert, profiting by the general emotion, im- 
mediately drew up a petition to the Gover- 
nor for his unconditional pardon. Judge, 
jury, District Attorney, and all present signed 
it, then and there. The man was pardoned, and 
“ recovered his speech.” 

In 1852, while living on his farm, which 
embraced about three thousand five hundred 
acres, and was stocked with about two thou- 
sand sheep, twenty horses, and a hundred head 
of cattle, a little Western village was there 
“laid out,” with mills and workshops, hotel, 
printing-office, etc. While engaged in con- 
structing roads and in making other improve- 
ments, employing more than a hundred work- 
men, a flock of emigrants sought his place, 
filling the log cabins on his farm. They brought 
the ship-fever and cholera. <A pestilence raged ; 
death took off victims every hour ; all transient 
persons fled ; Reymert was the only active or- 
ganizer amid the panic; his wife being in con- 
finement with his last-born son, there was no 
escape for him. He improvised a hospital; a 
man was found who had been a convict in 
Norway, and whose good behavior in prison 
had gained him his pardon; he applied for a 
position in the hospital, for the purpose, as he 
said, to do as much good in the world, if he 
could, as he had done evil. He was made chief 
steward. The contagion continued to spread. 
There was but one physician who had the 
courage to attend; but in a short time brave 
young Doctor Squires fell before the scourge ; 
another doctor was too far off to do much good. 
Mr. Reymert quickly mounted his horse and 
rode to Milwaukee for medicine and help. He 
met there Doctor Lissner, just arrived from 
Norway. Mr. Reymert presented him with a 
horse, saddle, and saddle-bags of medicine, and 
off they rode on the double-quick to the scene 
ofaction. In three days this physician was in his 
grave. In two days more the convict steward 
died. In that week Mr. Reymert buried in 
coffins made at his mill, and in graves dug by his 
men, one hundred and ten persons. One ever- 





memorable night, while his wife and child were 
fast asleep, the servant sick with an attack of 
cholera in the ante-room, and lying stupefied 
with laudanum, without Mrs. Reymert know- 
ing that the girl was sick, he went to a neigh- 
bor’s house near by, to look after the family, 
who had a visitation of cholera. The husband 
had fled; the old grandmother was sick, and 
unable from age to comprehend the dreadful 
situation. The two little children were fast 
asleep, and the mother was drawing near her 
end. He watched by her, and in half an hour 
she died. He ran to the mill,—no soul was 
there. He shouldered an empty coffin and 
carried it to the plank-road ; put it in a spring- 
wagon and drew it by hand to the house; put 
the coffin on two chairs in the house; lifted the 
dead body into it; went for the trusty old grave- 
digger, and with his help and the grandmother’s 
buried her daughter before morning—returning 
to his home without Mrs. Reymert discovering 
his absence. 

In the winter of 1851, Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, his early friend, came with a number 
of Milwaukeans to pay Mr. Reymert a visit. The 
array of carriages was considerable, and they 
all expected to be well received, but not so 
warmly as it happened ; for his fine, large resi- 
dence had just been burned, and from the yet 
smoking ruins a few things had been saved and 
were heaped in the middle of the floor of a little 
log shanty in the neighborhood. His friends 
assembled in the cabin and surrounded the 
pile. Ole Bull played his “ Carnival of Ven- 
ice.” and all gave three loud cheers for the 
“ Stars and Stripes and for old Norway.” The 
meeting was a happy one, and merry as a 
Christmas féte, even amid the ruins. 

Mr. Reymert’s literary as well as political 
tastes induced him to establish several news- 
papers in the West, and many of the produc- 
tions of his pen, in different languages, evince 
no small ability. His well-known poem—“ the 
Famine in Sweden,” contributed much to swell 
the fund raised here for the relief of the suffer- 
ers. The “Battle of Hafurdsfiord,” describ- 
ing in verse Balling’s famous picture, is another 
of his compositions. ~ 

Mr. Reymert is emphatically one of our self- 
made men. He has many good and warm 
friends among all classes. He has paddled 
his own canoe, and never got a dollar with- 
out work. His professional connection and 
business with the Hon. Caleb Cushing and 
other Eastern eminent jurists brought him 
often to New York, and in 1861 he removed 
to this city to engage in the practice of his 
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profession. His career here has been mark- 
ed from the beginning by eminent success. 
He has been engaged in a great number of 
very interesting cases, among which the 
“Petersen Abandonment Case” occurred at 
once to us. A woman came from Canada with 
her two children and her sister. She claimed 
to be the wife of a Norwegian tailor, residing 
in New York, whose name was Petersen. She 
swore that she had married this Petersen eight 
years before ; that the two children were his ; 
that he had deserted her, and she had ever 
since sought him, and had now found him here 
living with another wife. The sister swore 
likewise that he was the husband of the Cana- 
dian woman and father of her children; that 
she herself had boarded him and his wife at her 
own house in Canada for nearly one year. A 
Roman Catholic priest, brought forward as a 
witness, swore that he identified Petersen fully 
as the person whom he had married to the 
Canadian woman at the time and place aver- 
red by her. The marriage certificate was pro- 
duced. The three witnesses mentioned fully 
described and identified the man who stood 
before them ; and the children bore such mark- 
ed resemblance to him, that strangers were 
astonished. Peterson was arrested and tried 
for abandonment, and charged with bigamy. 
He denied that he was the man whom the 
plaintiff had married; that he did not know 
the woman at all; that he was living in New 
York or in Chicago at the time she said he was 
in Canada; that he had been married in New 
York; that his first wife had five children; 
they were all dead ; and that he thereafter had 
married his present wife here, and lived with 
her ever since; that he had never been in 
Canada. Over thirty witnesses were examined, 
some being brought from distant States. The 
midwife, who had known him for many years, 
testified, and his traveling companions from 
Switzerland on his first arrival here were 
brought to the stand The most minute cir- 
cumstances in his life, during his entire man- 
hood, were proved. The mistaken identity 
was established, and the man acquitted. The 
poor wandering woman from Canada was 
obliged to return without a Petersen to console 
her heavy disappointment. 

Having organized the Hercules Mutual Life 
Assurance Society of the U. 8. as counsel, he 
afterward took the presidency of that Society 
at the solicitations of clients who had in- 
vested therein. Having firmly established that 
Society, and with the entire approval of all con- 
cerned, he has now retired from that position, 





and is again engaged in a large and lucrative 
legal practice. The writer has frequently sat 
in the law office of the subject of this sketch, 
and observed with close interest Mr. Reymert’s 
powers as a linguist, turning in conversation 
upon law proceedings from one language to an- 
other, speaking in four or five different tongues 
to as many different clients with as much ease 
apparently as if they all were only the differ- 
ent phraseology of one tongue. The following 
poein is from his pen, and indicates his style: 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


God, who shields our noble land, 
Spread o’er summit, vale, and strand, 
Holy hope, and peace for all, 

Hear this prayer, inspire the soul! 
Be our Faith as pure and true 

As the heaven's spotless blue, 
And let Charity abound 

Every where—the world around. 
Keep us peaceful, glad, and free, 
Glorious in liberty ! 

Home of Freedom, ever grand, 
God protect our happy land ! 

And as Science shall aecend, 
Human errors to amend, 

And as Knowledge lifts the vail 
Human follies to curtail, 

And as Thought in full array 
Shall give action proper sway, 
And as liberty of speech 

Shall us Virtue’s beauties teach, 
Gracious God ! let all rejoice, 
Praise Thee, with a nation’s voice ! 
Let us not by feeble bands 

Bind to us all other lands ; 

But let soul to sonl be bound 
Uncontrolled by charts or sound; 
O’er the earth, where man doth dwell, 
Let our hearts in friendship swell. 
Keep us peaceful, glad, and free, 
Glorious in liberty ; 

Home of Freedom ! our own land, 
God preserve thee ever grand ! 


—__+0¢—___—__ 


Meetinc Deatu.— Bonaparte died in his 
military garb, his field-marshal’s uniform and 
boots, which he had ordered to be put on a 
short time before his dissolution.—Large Ap- 
probativeness ; Ambition. Augustus Caxsar 
chose to die in a standing position, and was 
careful in arranging his person and dress for 
the occasion. — Large Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness, with Approbativeness. Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland, when at the point of death, 
quitted his bed, put on his armor, saying “ that 
it became not a man to die like a beast.”—More 
pride, ambition, and love of praise. A more 
remarkable instance is that of Maria Theresa, 
of Austria, who, a short time before she 
breathed her last, having fallen into a slight 
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slumber, one of the ladies in attendance re- 
marked that her Majesty seemed to be asleep.” 
“ No,” said she, “I could sleep if I would in- 
dulge in repose, but I am sensible of the near 
approach of Death, and I will not allow my- 
self to be surprised by him in my sleep. I 
wish to meet my dissolution awake.’—Large 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness. She wished 
to realize it all 





THE company of a good-humored man is a 
perpetual feast. He is welcome everywhere. 
Eyes glisten at his approach, and difficulties 
vanish in his cheering presence. Franklin’s 
indomitable good-humor did as much for his 
country in the old Congress as Adams’ fire or 
Jefferson’s wisdom. He clothed wisdom with 
smiles and softened contentious minds into ac- 
quiescence. 
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HOW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE.—No. 1. 





HAT man is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made” is a thousand times more clearly 
evinced by the study of the mind than by 
the study of the physical structure; and no 
language of criticism and exposition can ex- 
ceed the facts in relation to the bodily organ- 
ism. Still the mind, in its complexity and 
variety of action, rises as much above the 
beauty and harmony of the bodily functions 
as mind itself is superior to matter. We 
contemplate the eye, and study the laws by 
which sight brings us into contact, as it 
were, with distant objects, revealing their 
beauty and minutie. We study the ear, and 
admire the law by which sound in all its 
variety, from harsh thunder to softest music, 
is brought to the comprehension of the mind. 
Or we contemplate the muscular and nervous 
system, digestion, assimilation, and the power 
of simple and complex muscular motion, and 
we are lost in wonder and admiration. If 
one will watch the performance of Ole Bull 
in some of his masterpieces of musical exe- 
cution, or the astonishing feats of balancers 
or sleight-of-hand performers, or dancers, it 
will roll upon him the conviction that man’s 
body is wonderfully constructed, and may be 
trained to actions of infinite grace and pre- 
cision. Yet all these bodily powers are sub- 
ject to the mind, are controlled, guided, and 
inspired by it. If this delicate and complex 
mechanism of the body excites wonder, what 
shall we say of the harmony, complexity, and 
perfection of mental action? Though the 
mind has forty or more well-marked facul- 
ties, each of which has its own independent, 
individual action, as distinctly so indeed as 
the functions of sight, of hearing, tasting, 
smelling, or feeling—any one of which may 
be possessed in the absence of the others—yet 





these separate mental faculties are capable of 
acting in combination, in groups, sometimes 
of two, sometimes of a dozen faculties; and 
it may be possible for every faculty to be 
aroused and act in conjunction in the carry- 
ing out of some great purpose. 

In proportion as mind is cultured and re- 
fined, these complexities of mental action be- 
come more common, An uncultivated man 
lacks self-restraint. If he desires anything 
he seizes it with both hands, and shows his 
wishes and purposes undisguisedly; while a 
man of larger culture, whose faculties have 
been accustomed and trained to act in har- 
mony, will wait for an appropriate opportu- 
nity, and probably solicit permission to have 
the object he seeks. Such a man takes into 
account all the conditions, remembers the 
rights and interests and authority of others. 

Nowhere is good breeding, or the want 
of it, more manifested than at the table. 
Let a hundred hungry passengers, when a 
train of cars stops for dinner, rush to the 
tables all strangers to each other, with per- 
haps fifteen minutes for dinner. Those who 
are the best trained in the courtesies and 
amenities of. life will show some regard to 
the rights and interests of those around them ; 
those less cultured will help themselves like 
hungry schoolboys. Some persons have been 
so trained in self-restraint and in respect to 
the rights of others, that even on occasions of 
fire and shipwreck their polite regard for 
others and their relative self-abnegation is 
manifested even in these extremes. The en- 
gineer on board the burning steamer “ City 
of New London,” in Nov., 1871, having se- 
cured for himself a life-preserver, and finding 
a lady on deck without one, kindly took his 
off and gave it to the lady, by means of 
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which she was saved, while he was lost. 
His benevolence and the exercise of the ele- 
ments of social gallantry and manly courage 
cost him his life, while they ministered to the 
saving of hers. 

The less culture, then, one has, the more 
directly will his faculties act. If his Com- 
bativeness be insulted, he strikes back; if 
his Acquisitiveness is offended by the grab- 
bing selfishness of another, he instantly grabs 
back. The woman before King Solomon who 
did not own the child was willing to have it 
divided, but the real, loving mother was will- 
ing to lose her child rather than have it di- 
vided and killed.’ Parental instinct awakened 
reason, benevolence, and conscience in her 
case, and she cried out in her mother’s 
agony, “ Oh, my lord, give her the living child, 
and in no wise slay it.”"—1 Kings iii. 26. 
On the other hand, if a person of harmonious 
development and an active condition of all 
his faculties be insulted or struck, he consid- 
ers who the man is that struck him, what the 
occasion and circumstances are, whether he 
will compromise himself by striking back, 
its effect on his standing and reputation, and 
even upon his safety; for the bully generally 
gets the best of the gentleman if the latter 
condescends to use the bully’s weapons or the 
bully’s means of defense, and though the 
man may be burning with indignation, he 
will walk away, and perhaps even decline to 
prosecute the villain, lest he might have his 
house burned, or a bullet put through his 
head on some future occasion. 

Acquisitiveness actifig alone would appro- 
priate anything of value at sight, just as the 
greedo goat, the pest of all decent people, 
appropriates anything and everything for 
food as he prowls through the neighborhood, 
But a man who has been trained to complex 
mental activities will feel the strong desire to 
acquire, but he will plan, contrive, establish 
industries; he will plow and sow in seed- 
time that he may in the future reap an 
abundant harvest. And the more developed 
and cultivated a community is, the more 
complex and extended will be the plans for 
the acquisition of property. And that which 
is true in relation to the acquisition of prop- 
erty or self-defense is true in regard to 
nearly every mental effort. 

To be more specific, we remark, that if In- 





dividuality be called into activity, it invites 
the co-operation of every other intellectual 
faculty. Individuality recognizes things in 
the abstract, comprehends their existence 
simply, takes cognizance of what is. The 
action of this faculty instantly awakens its 
neighbor, Form, which judges of outline, 
configuration, shape. But everything has 
bulk as well as form, and the organ of Size is 
located next to the organ of Form, and it at 
once is awakened to activity to judge of the 
magnitude of the thing in question. That 
being done, another quality is brought to 
view, viz., Weight. Things may be of the 
same form and size, but differ in weight, 
which is another element of matter, and that 
faculty is excited which judges of density, 
and also appreciates the element of gravita- 
tion as it relates to things, and aids in judg- 
ing of the perpendicular. Things may be 
alike in form, size, and weight, but differ in 
color, and the faculty which judges of color 
is brought into action to give its judgment. 
The order in which things are arranged is 
another element which has to be estimated. 
The number of the parts or of the things 
seen is another. Then objects occupy local 
position, and the faculties of Order, Number, 
and Locality are called into action, to judge 
of these conditions. After the perceptives 
have estimated the existence and qualities of 
things, the reasoning faculties are awakened 
to comprehend the relations. and uses of 
things. Thus all the intellectual faculties 
are brought into requisition by the activity 
of Individuality, one thing seeming to depend 
upon another on the same principle that the 
nursery story is based, where “The ax be- 
gan to hack the staff, and the staff to whip 
the kid, and the kid to go,” etc. 

Eventuality treasures up the knowledge 
which the perceptive faculties require, and 
this faculty acts in a reflex manner upon all 
the perceptives. Ten years after experiences 
have been had, something will awaken their 
history as it is held by Eventuality, and all 
the perceptives being acted upon by this 
memory, the battle is fought over again in all 
its details and particulars. All the sports 
and pastimes of youth, with every detail, will 
be re-enacted. 

Sometimes the reasoning organs, Causality 
and Comparison, become awakened, and by 
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their action arouse the activity of all the per- 
ceptives, which are called into requisition to 
furnish the facts which the reasoning faculties 
require for the purpose of forming a judgment. 

Language is alike aroused to action by the 
excitement of the intellectual faculties, the 
selfish propensities, and the social or moral 
emotions ; indeed, Language becomes the ser- 
vant of every faculty and feeling. 

If Alimentiveness becomes aroused by hun- 
ger, it awakens into co-ordinate action every 
surrounding faculty. The command, “ Rise, 
Peter, slay and eat,” was addressed to Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness for the grati- 





fication of Alimentiveness, When the dog is 
hungry he finds a track, and hounds his game 
till he captures it. Alimentiveness in a cat 
excites her Secretiveness and Destructiveness, 
and she silently watches and waits, or secretly 
prowls that she may pounce upon her prey. 
In the squirrel, Alimentiveness excites Acquis- 
itiveness and Secretiveness, hence he gathers 
nuts or corn and hides them away for future 


use. In man, the elements of industry, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Constructive- 
ness are excited by Alimentiveness, and also 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness to gather in 
and store up the harvest; so that one faculty 
becomes an incitement to half a dozen. 


——»~99¢—_—_ 


PROTOPLASM; OR, THE MYSTERY OF PHYSICAL LIFE. 
BY REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


XISTENCE is made up of two great fac- 

tors, which, although closely connected, 
present many marked contrasts. Of these two 
the animate world is always regarded as at once 
mcre important and more mysterious than the 
inanimate. The latter exhibits many wonderful 
phenomena, and the wisest investigator of its 
laws reaches a point beyond which we can not 
pass; while the processes that have been dis- 
covered are too complex to be followed into 
their details by less than infinite intelligence. 
Yet with all its wonders and mysteries, inor- 
ganic nature is only the platform upon which 
rises the far more diversified and majestic 
superstructure of life. In this realm new forces 
come into play compared with which, in the 
marvelous character of their working and the 
strangeness of their results, all others appear 
simple and plain. Life itself is the “open 
secret” of the universe. It clearly derives its 
powers from the unvital existences by which it 
is surrounded, yet does not belong to their 
number. It is separate and apart in its lowest 
as well as its highest forms. It takes of the 
materials resting on the earth, or afloat in air 
or sea, and transforms what is thus selected to 
new likenesses, subordinated to its own pur- 
poses. Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, 
which make up so large a part of the inorganic 
world, enter into the composition of plants 
and animals in yet greater proportions, and 
matter of various kinds passes from the unvital 
to the vital state and back again with apparent 
ease, and in ceaseless succession. So continu- 
ous, indeed, is this transfer, that some philoso- 
phers are disposed, against all the evidences of 





the senses, to admit the inherent vitality of 
each particle of matter. They are, no doubt, 
largely influenced by their desire to reduce all 
knowledge of nature to terms of one kind, so 
that instead of speaking of an inanimate world 
and a world of life, they may be able to view 
all things as one system under the domain of 
purely physical laws. As it is obviously im- 
possible to explain away life, so that it may be 
reduced to the level of dead matter, one alter- 
native alone remains,—that is, to show that 
matter lives. The attempt at first view seems 
hopeless, but ingenuity may accomplish much. 
Can it be that rocks and soils are as truly alive 
as plants and animals? Such is the view held 
by no small number of scientific men at the 
present day. They regard the phenomena of 
life as resulting from the concentration of a uni- 
versal vitality by means of organs. Life, they 
believe, exists in the particles even of a stone, 
but in such a balanced and diffused state as to 
give rise to no sensible motions, while in the 
organism it is concentrated into appropriate 
and visible channels. According to this the- 
ory, all the inorganic matter of which the world 
is made up, differs from the most active and 
powerful animals only as electricity diffused 
equably through a cloud differs from the flash- 
ing lightning which leaps into view when the 
electric equilibrium is disturbed. Organiza- 
tion, or the want of organization, explains the 
whole difference, and such philosophers are nat- 
urally fond of employing the terms “ organic” 
and “ inorganic” as discriminating between the 
living and the not-living worlds. The discov- 
eries we mentioned in a preceding essay con- 
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cerning the nature of force and its presence in 
or around each ultimate particle of matter, 
have contributed to foster this belief. It is 
perfectly consistent with it, and, indeed, al- 
most @& necessary consequence, that matter 
may, under proper circumstances, assume 
a rudimentary life without either creation or 
generation; and that when such a beginning 
is made, there may be a continual progression 
toward higher forms. Some of the boldest and 
ablest thinkers of the present day do not shrink 
from declaring that this is the explanation of 
all the phenomena of the universe. But before 
weighing the degree of probability which be- 
longs to such startling and revolutionary spec- 
ulations, it will be well to examine, broadly 
and impartially, the phenomena of life, in order 
that we may obtain a clear view of the facts to 
be accounted for. In this preliminary survey 
no regard will be paid to scientific classification 
except where it throws into relief the kind of 
facts adapted to our purpose. 

After having divided the whole world into 
animate and inanimate, we find that the former 
portion requires subdivision. Even upon the 
most careless scrutiny it resolves itself into two 
great classes—plants and animals. Long before 
the dawn of exact science the distinction be- 
tween these was recognized. A horse and a 
tree are so unlike that we are in no danger of 
confounding them, or mistaking the class to 
which each belongs. A cricket, and the blade 
of grass upon which it perches, are distin- 
guished with equal ease. Yet, like almost all 
other natural divisions, this has its disputed 
and wavering boundary line. Highly organ- 
ized plants and animals are, indeed, strikingly 
unlike each other, but the degree of unlikeness 
lessens with the decreasing complexity of each 
class. From a common starting-point, there 
appears to be a continuous development of 
plants and animals in different directions, 
which, at every advance, widens the interval 
between them. Two travelers, starting from 
New York and journeying respectively north- 
ward and eastward, would be carried farther 
apart by each step taken. So, while highly 
organized individuals belonging to one of these 
classes are widely separated from all those sim- 
ilariy advanced in the other, there are some 
low forms of life which can scarcely be assigned 
with certainty to either. Some organisms have 


been called animals for a time, and afterward - 


decided to be plants; and the reverse process 
has also taken place. The sponge is a familiar 
example of this uncertainty. Most persons 
unversed in biology would, on first inspection, 





feel assured that it was a moss-like plant. Yet 
the authorities rank it asa true animal. In- 
deed, all the popular distinctions between the 
two classes, while holding true in the vast 
majority of instances, sometimes fail signally. 
We will mention a few of these distinctions, 
for the purpose, not only of exposing their fal- 
lacy, and pointing the always appropriate 
moral of the danger of deciding anything from 
a mere surface-examination, but because we 
can thus get before our readers, in a vivid form, 
some of the striking phenomena of life itself. 
We will then be better able to judge the vari- 
ous theories that have been offered concerning 
the nature and origin of vitality. 

It is commonly asserted that animals are dis- 
tinguished from plants by having the power of 
moving from place to place, while the latter 
are fixed in one spot; but the oyster and many 
other animals attach themselves to some sta- 
tionary body early in life, and grow there for 
the remainder of their existence; while some 
of the lower plants, such as duckweed, never 
take root at all, but float at the will of the ele- 
ments; and some others in the germ state seem 
to possess even the power of independent move- 
ment. Animals generally feed by means of 
mouths, and plants by roots; yet the cactus 
and many other plants appear to absorb their 
nourishment from the air through leaf and 
stalk ; while many animals of the lower orders 
have no mouths atall. Animals usually exhibit 
some traces of consciousness and volition in 
their actions, while plants move only as im- 
pelled by outward influences. Even this dis- 
tinction is not always trustworthy; the slow 
pulsating of a sponge, causing the water to flow 
in and out of its pores, exhibits no more will- 
power than the daily opening and closing of 
certain flowers, or the shrinking of the sensi- 
tive plant when touched; hardly so much as 
those plants which bend their shoots toward 
the stronger light, or enlarge any root which 
has penetrated to a rich supply of nourishment. 

But although the above distinctions have so 
many exceptions that we can not consider any 
of them as resulting from natural law, or ex- 
pressing a radical difference between the two 
contrasted kingdoms, we are not therefore war- 
ranted in concluding that the boundary line 
between these kingdoms will always remain 
unsettled! Still less is it possible to maintain 
that they are really butone kingdom. More ex- 
act observation has disclosed a single test that 
is always certain—not because it lies on the 
surface, or forces itself on our attention, but 
because it goes to the very bottom, and reveals 
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not only difference, but opposition. It also 
gives a profound insight into the processes of 
life, and calls for a renewal of the admiration 
so often felt by the student as he contemplates 
the matchless harmony of nature. Although 
this subtle distinction is a discovery of sci- 
ence, it does not, therefore, lie beyond common 
apprehension. Science in all its departments 
is the fruit of careful and continuous observa- 
tion, and its marvels may be understood by 
any ordinary mind that will exercise the same 
qualities by which they were first discovered. 
The cardinal distinction’ between plants and 
animals will easily be comprehended by any 
person who has studied the doctrine of forces 
and motions as set forth in the preceding essay 
of this series. It is now known that plants 
can feed on inorganic substances only, and du- 
ring the process of nutrition throw off oxygen 
gas ; animals, on the contrary, must feed upon 
organic substances originally supplied by plants, 
at the same time absorbing oxygen and exhal- 
ing carbonic acid gas. These differences in 
the mode of nourishment are of great signii- 
cance, and mark a complete opposition in the 
nature of being. Plants store up the ener- 
gies, the wealth of concrete motions, which 
animals, like rich men’s sons, expend; accept- 
ing as the basis of their vegetable life those 
elements which have already, by complex 
union with each other, or With oxygen, the 
great element of change in the material world, 
parted with all the stores of force they are able 
to spare. While thus depleted, these elements 
are powerless, and can contribute nothing fur- 
ther to the vast current of life-forces that is 
sweeping through the world. In this helpless 
condition they are seized upon by plants, which 
expel a portion of the oxygen, and break up 
the complex combinations into less intimate 
ones; the strong springs of chemical attrac- 
tion are forced more widely asunder, and 
these elements thus prepared to manifest new 
volumes of power whenever permitted to re- 
turn to the old combinations. Of course plants 
have no power in themselves to unlock the 
giant grip in which oxygen holds the captive 
particles of other elements, or to break up the 
union of mutually attractive particles. The 
force with which a locomotive rushes along its 
track is far less than that exerted in the com- 
position of the trunks of the trees under the 
shadow of which it passes; and as plants can 
have no inherent power, all this must be ob- 
tained from some foreign source. The rays of 
heat and light which fall on each leaf in a for- 
est, and on each blade of grass in a meadow, 





come with a silent power that baffles all hu- 
man calculation. The sun, through the organs 
of vegetable life, wages a ceaseless war upon 
all accessible compounds of oxygen and of cer- 
tain other selected substances. This strange 
war goes down into the soil as deep as the ti- 
niest rootlet pierces, and up through quivering 
twig and stem out to the point of every leaflet. 
The spoils of the victory consist mainly of 
quantities of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
which are combined in various proportions 
with each other, and stored away in solid form 
in the body of the plant, or in leaf, flower, or 
fruit. Some oxygen, too, is retained after the 
greater part is driven off, but the conquest, in 
its case, is perfect, and the captive is made ser- 
viceable for the general good—using its vast 
power, not to prematurely burn and destroy the 
new vegetable compound, but to harmonize and 
bind the whole together. From the carbonic 
acid which always floats in the atmosphere, 
carbon has been obtained. Water has furnished 
a solvent for various solids, and thus facilitated 
their movements, and also when decomposed 
has given all needed supplies of hydrogen. 
From ammonia and the different solid combi- 
nations of oxygen and nitrogen which exist 
in the soil, the latter element, the great stimu- 
lator of vegetable growth, has been obtained. 
After these substances, and a few others equal- 
ly necessary, though less in bulk, are thus gath- 
ered, the plant becomes a perfect magazine of 
force. It contains three gases in a solid or 
semi-solid state which scarcely any conceiy- 
able power is able to condense separately, and 
which therefore are capable of exerting, when 
decomposed, an expansive force as great as 


‘that of imprisoned steam or gunpowder. It 


also has one solid substance, carbon, which 
under its various forms, as wood or coal, is the 
great heat-producing material of the world. 
The work of the plant in accumulating vast 
stores of expansive or calorific forces is com- 
plete. It may die, but for a time at least its 
garnered treasures remain intact. Then, if 
not appropriated to some other use, they decay 
—that is, unite with oxygen, and assume the 
form of gases, to be dispersed abroad, and per- 
haps gathered again by the same agency as be- 
fore. 

But this dispersion is not the normal order 
of nature. At this point the work of the ani- 
mal usually begins. It can feed only on vege- 
table organisms, or on that which although 
found in the body of another animal was ac- 
cumulated by vegetable agency and has not 
yet passed through the series of destructive 
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changes to which all organisms tend. When 
these vegetable stores are devoured by the an- 
imal, they serve two purposes: they supply 
heat, and generate nervous and muscular pow- 
er. In the higher animals, which will serve, 
with a few insignificant qualifications in de- 
tails, as specimens of the whole class, oxygen 
is drawn in through the lungs, absorbed by 
the blood, and carried to every part of the 
body, where it searches out all accessible part- 
icles of carbon and unites with them, or, in 
popular language, burns them up. The car- 
bonic acid which results from the burning 
is floated back to the lungs and expelled in the 
breath, while the heat produced from the com- 
bustion is evolved with great regularity, and 
is a necessary condition of all animal life. Nit- 
rogen, hydrogen, phosphorus, and the minor 
elements that have been brought together by 
the subtle chemistry of the plant, are now 
separated and pass into new combinations, 
liberating as they go stores of force which may, 
according to circumstances, appear as heat; 
contribute to the further growth of the organ- 
ism, or, as is more frequently the case, supply 
force for the maintenance of the various mo- 
tions the animal exhibits. This latter force 
may take the form of nervous energy, causing 
the muscles alternately to relax and contract, 
and thus producing all possible bodily move- 
ments; or, in man, it may even supply the 
brain motion necessary to intelligence and vo- 
lition. As you, reader, peruse this page, the 
turning of the eye, the exertion of the arm and 
hand by which you sustain the JouRNAL, and 
all the reflections that may arise in your mind 
concerning these singular phenomena, are only 
another form taken by the force that some 
plant gathered from the outflowing waves of 
the sun, for your service, perhaps ages ago! 
Do not throw down the book and exclaim 
that this is bald materialism, reducing the 
whole of life and spirit to the mere oscillations 
of a universal self-regulating machine. Re- 
serve your decision upon that point until you 
have looked a little further, and allow us to go 
quietly forward with our explanation. Which 
of these ferms the plant-force, or, to speak 
more accurately, the sun-force, stored in your 
blood, will assume, depends to some small ex- 
tent upon your will; but for aught the writer 
can ascertain, you must content yourself with 
being, not a creator, but a mere director of 
force, and even this prerogative you can only 
exercise under very close and stringent limita- 
tions. 


Thus we picture the vital world in its two, 





most general divisions. Life is a mighty hill- 
side toward the top of which one class of being 
is continually hoisting huge weights, in order 
that their downward roll, when dislodged, may 
supply the momentum exhibited in the activi- 
ties of the remaining class. From the tiniest 
insect to man himself there appears to be no 
other source of life and power. And when the 
short day of each animal’s existence has closed, 
its body goes back to its original elements, 
there to be again employed, in addition to the 
worn-out material thrown off during life, as 
the food of plants; and these in turn deriving 
their life from such elements, even while they 
manufacture them into nourishment for new 
generations of animals. Thus each class pro- 
vides sustenance for the other, and the alterna- 
tion maintains the grand rhythmic movement 
of life. 

One qualification, already referred to, needs 
to be insisted on, that the perfect accuracy of 
the above statements may be apparent. A 
plant may decay before it is used as food by 
an animal; in this case its accumulations of 
force, which might have furnished strength for 
the gallop of a horse or the soaring of an eagle, 
are dispersed to the winds or taken up, while 
decomposing, by other vegetable organisms. 
The potato which rots is incapable of furnish- 
ing food for man, but may be recombined into 
a potato, an apple, or a peach, when struck by 
the root of a new vegetable or tree. In the 
same manner the body of an animal, instead of 
decaying at death, and allowing the elements 
gathered into its organism—elements which a 
longer life would have separated from their 
contained force and then rejected—to be dis- 
solved, thus supplying either in air or soil nu- 
triment for the augmentation of plant-life, may 
be eaten by another animal. But the circuit 
of changes, in this case, is only lengthened, not 
broken. An eagle may snatch a fish from the 
mouth of a hawk, but the transfer is no gain to 
the fish; it fares just as it would if caught by 
the eagle direct. It has only passed through 
another hand, or, rather, another mouth. When 
the decomposition of the atoms gathered by 
plants is arrested in the body of one animal by 
the transfer of that body in whole or in part to 
another animal, the process of dissolution is 
resumed where it was arrested, and in due 
time, if no further transfer takes place, is com- 
pleted. Thus the pendulum of life swings 
back and forth forever! 

From the above review we are justified in 
regarding plants as simply the purveyors of 


animal life. They rise above the inorganic 
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world and subordinate its forces to their use, 
only that another and higher world may rest 
upon them. They are not an end in them- 
selves, but simply a step on the way to more 
exalted existence. But while this seems to be 
their principal purpose, they bestow many sub- 
sidiary benefits upon man. They clothe the 
earth in beauty, and are the theme, in their 
various forms of trunk, and foliage, and bloom, 
of every poet’s song. But they do more than 
minister to the love of the beautiful. Without 
them to stand between us and rude unorgan- 
ized matter, we could not exist. Man’s de- 
pendence in this respect is shared by animals 
of every grade. In all ages since life first orig- 
inated upon the earth, the two co-ordinate fac- 
tors of existence probably sustained the same 
relative position they now hold. It is certain 
that animals could not have preceded plants, 
while as far back as the testimony of the earth’s 
stratas will carry us, animal development runs 


* side by side with vegetable growth. 


It need not be thought wonderful if along 
with so many contrasted qualities there should 
be found some strong points of resemblance in 
the composition of plants and animals. The 
bulk of the bodies of each must be made of in- 
gredients not widely dissimilar. The plant is 
storing away materials for the use of the ani- 
mal; and the animal, in its various tissues, 
must be largely composed of this material not 
yet destroyed by being resolved into force and 
waste matter. This inference is abundantly 
confirmed by observation, and the further re- 
markable fact disclosed that the same form is 
usually maintained by this material through all 
grades of organization, in both classes of exist- 
ence. Researches with the microscope reveal 
a tolerably uniform “ physical basis of life.” 
The tangled moss and the lofty pine, the crawl- 
ing worm and the humming-bird with its gem- 
like brilliancy and rainbow hues, are alike 
built up in nearly all parts of tlieir structure by 
means of tiny cells, too minute usually to be 
discerned by unassisted vision. These cells 
are commonly filled with a watery fluid, which 
is sometimes more condensed near the center. 
When in such situations that it can be studied, 
this fluid exhibits singular currents and min- 
iature whirlpools. It is never still. There 
seems a fatality of motion resting upon it. The 
sides of the cell vibrate, and sometimes slowly 
expend and contract. Some cells appear as if 
worn out, being empty and their sides pressed 
into close contact. The lining of more vital 
parts is frequently composed of such superan- 
nuated ceils. 





The movements and accompanying pheno- 
mena of this watery fluid have led to the con- 
clusion that it alone is vital, and that the walls or 
containing membranes by which the cell retains 
its form are merely the waste particles thrown 
out from its current. The nuclei are regarded 
simply as centers of greater condensation and 
activity. The cell-form itself is not considered 
as absolutely necessary to the exhibition of the 
phenomena of life, for it is sometimes absent. 
A few of the lowest forms of animal life seem 
to be composed of this singular matter, nearly 
pure and with no perceptible distinction of 
parts or organs. Where the cell-form is most 
fully developed it does not limit the circulation 
of this wonderful fluid, which passes slowly 
through its walls, thus maintaining a circulation 
through the most solid parts of the stems of 
plants and the flesh of animals. The name of 
protoplasm has been suggested for this fluid, as 
it was supposed to be the raw material out of 
which all organic forms are built. Through its 
agency cells are constructed and the process of 
growth in every living thing carried forward. 
Though we speak of it as a substance, it is not 
however always the same either in form, con- 
sistency, or chemical composition. It is not an 
element like iron or lead, or even a definite 
combination like ammonia or starch. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen dre, however, 
its principal elements, and its properties are 
nearly constant. It is well known that one 
element ina compound may often be substituted 
for another in equal measure, and the character 
of the compound not widely altered. Thus 
soap may be made from a base either of soda 
or of potash. In protoplasm many separate 
elements may be replaced by similar ones, and 
the life-giving properties of the compound not 
seriously affected either in plants or animals. 
Besides the principal elements we have mention- 
ed, it contains traces of all others that find a 
place in organisms. Plant tissues already made 
up of protoplasmic cells, are taken into the 
stomach of animals, and by digestion are liber- 
ated from their mechanical adhesion, and 
thrown into the channel of the blood; by this 
they are carried to every organ, and the cells 
received into flesh and bone. .There they form 
the vital part of the whole body, all the re- 
mainder being merely the material which the 
cells have deposited for its appropriate office. 
Lime is gathered out for the bones, and either 
increases their bulk or takes the place of part- 
icles which have already served their purpose, 
and are now being rejected. Fibrin, casein, 
albumen, and all other bodily compounds are 
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selected in the same manner. As the oxygen 
of the blood comes in contact with a protoplas- 
mic cell, either in its own current or in the flesh, 
under favorable circumstances, it is oxydized 
or burnt and all its force set free.* It is now 
worthless, and is tumbled into the tide of the 
blood, if not already there and borne away, 
while a fresh cell taken from the blood is in- 
serted in its place. Other chemical unions take 
place perpetually to supply the call for force or 
heat, and each such union destroys an equivalent 
portion of protoplasm. Thus the work goes 
on. Each word spoken, each movement of the 
arm, each breath drawn, destroys some of this 
substance of life, and were the waste not per- 
petually supplied by the untiring mechanism 
of plant-life in compounding our food, we would 
soon find that the organization upon which all 
our powers rest had slipped away beneath us. 

The conclusions regarding protoplasm which 
are summarized above have given rise to no 
small amount of discussion. Some scientific men 
of the first eminence have maintained that this 
singular substance is not merely the necessary 
foundation of life, but also its efficient cause. 
The two doctrines are by no means identical. 
We admit that only in some of the isomeral 
forms of protoplasm, alternately gathered in 
the vegetable world and expended in the 
animal, can life, such as we are acquainted 
with, be manifested. To pass beyond this and 
declare that life in all its forms is the simple 
product of protoplasm, is a long, and possibly 
an unsafe step. Prof. Huxley, however, who 
may fairly be regarded the very first of living 
naturalists, advocates this view without quali- 
fication, and makes light of all its supposed 
theological consequences. He is candid enough 
to warn his pupils, that in giving their assent 
to his propositions they place their feet “on the 
first rung of a ladder which in most people’s 
estimation is the reverse of Jacob’s, and leads 
to the antipodes of heaven.” He is not greatly 
concerned in view of these grave consequences, 
but endeavors to fortify his position by a strik- 
ing analogy. 

Water is the most familiar of all substances. 
It is made up of two elements, oxygen and 
hydrogen, which are totally unlike it in almost 
every conceivable way. Yet all the properties 
of the water are ascribed to its component ele- 
ments, and not to some unknown thing called 
“ aquosity.” When the elements of protoplasm 





* What these favoring circumstances are is a question 
of no small difficuity. Nervous agencies play a very im- 
portant part. Great muscular or mental exertion in- 
creases the rate of oxydation, and sleep reduces it. 





disappear from other combinations under the 
influence of pre-existent living protoplasm,what 
right have we to introduce an unknown some- 
thing called “vitality” to account for the re- 
sultant phenomena ? 

“If the properties of water may properly be 
said to result from the nature and disposition 


“of its component molecules, I can find no in- 


telligible ground for refusing to say that the 
properties of protoplasm [these must include 
life, thought, and will—W. P.] result from the 
nature and disposition of its molecules.”— 
Hurley's Lay Sermons, page 138. 

There are two speculative difficulties to 
which these views give rise. The first is the 
absolute sweeping away of everything but mat- 
terin the universe. If all mental and even mor- 
al action be but the result and expression of 
certain changes in the particles of a subtle kind 
of matter, there is no spirit, as a separate exist- 
ence, possible. Nevertheless Huxley declares 
that he is no materialist, and it is well to give 
him the benefit of his explanation. It does not 
seem to be a satisfactory defense against the 
word “materialism” itself, but certainly is 
against the ideas usually associated with that 
word. When spirit, as an independent exist- 
ence, has vanished out of sight, after our in- 
vestigations have passed a certain point, we are 
reminded that if we work in an opposite direc- 
tion, matter also vanishes, and thus we have no 
certain knowledge of real existence at all. We 
are obliged to confess our absolute ignorance 
of the essential nature of anything. How can 
a man be charged with materialism in the 
common sense of the term who does not feel 
sure of the existence of matter at all? This 
is a fair, though necessarily brief statement of 
Huxley’s position. 

This first speculative difficulty we do not 
consider really formidable. Grant the extreme 
can be asked in regard to the material origin 
of vitality—grant that all vegetable and animal 
existence, from the obscure life of a sponge to 
the loftiest conceptions of human genius, flow 
from the union of four material elements under 
conditions as yet unknown, and what is the 
result? Truly, if we reach such a conclusion 
while retaining in our minds the ideas of nature 
and matter that are frequently held—the idea 
that they are independent existences, and that 
the utmost even God can do is occasionally to 
interfere with their laws, as a king might 
meddle in the affairs of a neighboring state— 
we find ourselves in a terrible plight. We are 
not only degraded in our own being, but find 
ourselves transferred bodily from the rule of 
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God into subjection under the inexorable laws 
and blind necessity of the material world. But 
if that conception of matter be received to which 
science steadily points, the conception which 
regards each particle of it as the center of forceg 
that can not be physical in their origin, we have 


gained some very curious information, but are | 


just as far from the solution of the mystery of 
existence as ever. We learn that animated 
existence runs side by side with organization 
of certain kinds, but that one is the cause of 
the other is more than we are able to as- 
sert. Each activity or surface-manifestation 
of life coincides in time and amount with cer- 
tain material changes; but when we keep in 
view the obverse truth, that each phenomena 
of matter is known to us only as a mental state 
—that our own minds mirror all we can know 
of the universe—and that between each mind 
and all outward things there exists no mode of 
communication except force and motion, our 
ideas of matter become so etherealized and sub- 
limated that the prospect of an eternal connec- 
tion of our mental powers with organization 
would present no terrors. The question pro- 
posed at the beginning of this essay would re- 
turn under a somewhat changed aspect: Are 
not, after all, matter and vitality but one 
thing? the only difference being the point 
from which this unknown something is viewed. 
Whether matter is vital in all its parts, and 
whether consciousness, which accompanies 
vitality in its higher forms, really runs in some 
dim way through rocks and metals, sea and air, 
and all existing things, is a question to be 
settled from other considerations than any yet 
advanced—considerations of a mental rather 
than a physical character. The unity and 
harmony of all things, making a universe and 
not a chaos, affords strong reason for believing 
that one mind, and not countless millions, rules 
everywhere. Certain it is, that if either of the 
inseparable factors of being, matter, and mind 
is to be considered the cause of the other, it is 
more rational to assign the pre-eminence to the 
latter. Even if they are to be regarded as co- 
existent, mind, which in the limits of our own 
experience consciously directs and controls 
matter, is to be regarded as the ruling power. 
Neither human freedom, nor human account- 
ability, nor any other prerogative of the in- 
vasion of which man might feel jealous, is 
affected in the slightest degree by the discovery 
that its exercise takes place simultaneously with 
certain molecular changes in his physical struc- 
ture. The discovery of the means through 
which thought, intelligence, and volition work 





does not lessen the obligation to work them 
aright. 

We infer, then, that the horror of material- 
ism, so often expressed when mind is brought 
into any kind of relation with matter or de- 
pendence upon it, is unfounded. When. we 
are permitted to see how the forces of the ma- 
terial world, such as appear in the rushing 
river, the lightning flash, or the heaving volca- 
no, are not only subjected to the use of man, 
by the appliances of his knowledge, in the 
realm of outward nature, but are also woven 
with infinite skill into the very fibers of his 
flesh and brain, and there made subject to his 
lightest wish by a mechanism compared with 
which the most delicate machine of human 
manufacture is coarse and clumsy, we are sure- 
ly not degraded, but exalted. We ought not 
to cavil and hurl the epithets of “ godless ma- 
terialist” and “brutal atheist” at those who 
have made such marvelous discoveries, but 
direct all the reverence of our nature in devout 
thanksgiving to the Author of so much benefi- 
cence. 

But the second speculative difficulty to which 
we have referred is more serious than the first. 
By getting clear of low and vulgar notions of 
matter, we may be willing to admit our alli- 
ance with it without a sense of degradation. 
But a revulsion of feeling is almost sure to fol- 
low, and we begin to tremble for the perma- 
nence of that alliance. <A portion of the pro- 
toplasm upon which our existence depends 
perishes with each action we perform. That, 
however, is no ground for uneasiness, as the 
supply furnishes a trustworthy compensation 
for the loss. But after an uncertain interval 
of balanced waste and repair, our whole mech- 
anism ceases to work, and soon after dissolves 
into its original elements. The organism of 
the human being has perished! If the whole 
life, mind, and will of the man, all that goes to 
make up himself, resulted only from the union 
of the now scattered elements of his body, 
what remains of his individuality ? a question 
not difficult to answer upon the given pre- 
mises; but the answer is the dreariest possible 
to human speech. It is the bearing of the new 
doctrines upon immortality that causes “ most 
people” to consider Huxley and his disciples 
as beginning the descent of a ladder so unfor- 
tunately situated. The particles of matter sur- 
vive as the material for new constructions of 
life, but the personality of any particular in- 
dividual is gone forever! It is hard to state 
such a doctrine in terms that are not icy-cold 
and repulsive. The instinctive longing of the 
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human soul for continued life finds no con- 
solation in the prospect of such a succession of 
existences as is here presented. That some 
one else will live after I am dead may be very 
gratifying in a general way to the philanthro- 
pist, but it will not to me balance the horror of 
my own absolute extinction. _We would not, 
according to these views, need to have written 
over our graves, “ This is an eternal sleep,” for 
the very particles of our bodies would be pass- 
ing through ceaseless rounds of life and activ- 
ity; but how could we rejoice over this if our 
personality and identity had perished beyond 
the hope of resurrection ? 

In seeking relief from this iron logic, which 
leads unerringly to the grave and seals it more 
firmly than with Roman seal, we must not ask 
too much of human knowledge. Science will 
not prove immortality. In all her shining 
pages there is not a sentence written concern- 
ing the future life. The utmost we can hope 
is to extract from her teachings on other sub- 
jects the assurance that such a life is not im- 
possible. That concession, if we can fairly 
gain it,is enough. We can then commit to 
religion the sweeter and nobler task of lifting 
the vail of the future, and directing our eager 
eyes to the vistas of eternal life. 

In the apparently conclusive demonstration 
of mortality given above, there are two weak 
points. Assumptions may be indirect and unex- 
pressed, as well as formally made, and are then 
far more dangerous. In this case one assump- 
tion is boldly made by Prof. Huxley, and sup- 
ported by a plausible analogy. The other arises 
instinctively in the minds of all observers of 
the phenomena of death, but should none the 
less be carefully scrutinized before it is admit- 
ted. We will examine these in their order. 

It is not proved that protoplasm is the direct- 
ing agent in man. It may furnish a receptacle 
for the all-controlling spirit, giving it, in com- 
pact and available form, the necessary material 
forces through which alone it can have an 
entrance and a manifestation in this material 
world. The very analogy of water points in 
the direction of this possibility, not to say prob- 
ability. When water is compounded of its 
two elements and exposed to the open air it 
begins to absorb invisible gases. Nothing 
would have been more incredible in a former 
age than the assertion that water was full of 
countless pores which were always, under or- 
dinary circumstances, filled with invisible sub- 
stances—the air itself penetrating the ocean 
and all other bodies of water, and rendering 


life for fish and other marine-animals possible. . 





Science has but recently discovered this, and 
is it not allowable to conjecture that nothing 
is found in protoplasm beyond its cardinal 
elements and their occasional modifications, 
only because the vision of science is not even 
yet keen enough to see every class of existence? 
Should such a supposition be admitted as pos- 
sible, it abolishes all conflict between science 
and the Biblical account of man’s creation. The 
latter declares that God “formed man of the 
dust of the ground.” This is a vivid and 
poetic expression of the fact that the soil is 
the great source from which the elements of 
the human body, in common with the bodies 
of animals, are gathered. But the account 
further declares that God “breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” Of this transaction science can as 
yet say nothing; but there appears no intrinsic 
improbability in it. The protoplasmic founda- 
tion having been prepared—doubtless accord- 
ing to the ordinary agencies of nature, for the 
omission of the statement of these from the 
account does not prove their non-employment 
—an emanation from God himself, an out- 
breathing of his own nature, may be given 
to each man, and retained by him, as a perma- 
nent possession, constituting the essence of his 
personality either alone, or in connection with 
a new organization, after the present combina- 
tion of bodily elements shall have been 
dissolved. 

The second assumption, which arises instinc- 
tively when we stand by a corpse, is that all 
the organization of matter which belonged to 
life is now contained in the cold body, and will 
soon be utterly destroyed. This is no doubt 
true of all forms of matter which our senses 
have enabled us yet to discover; but the as- 
sumption that there can be no undiscovered 
kinds of matter is purely gratuitous. The 
invisible gases were once unknown, and to 
have then concluded against their existence 
would have been most unphilosophical. A fter- 
ward, and in very recent times, the planetary 
spaces were called absolute voids, but now the 
the belief in some medium which fills the whole 
solar system, is well-nigh universal. The 
greatest advance toward a rational physical 
conception of nature, and at the same time the 
best iljustration for our purpose, is furnished 
by the undulatory theory of light. The pheno- 
mena of vision are of such a character that, in 
seeking to account for them, scientists have 
been obliged to assume the existence of a sub- 
tle, refined ether, differing in many particulars 
from any known kind of matter, filling all space 
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and existing in the very substance of some of. 
the most solid bodies. Now, while the exigen- 
cies of science require belief in such a won- 
derful, all-pervading, and utterly imperceptible 
element as this, which it yet declares to be 
matter, it is surely a great stretch of presump- 
tion for the same science to declare that there 
can not be any kind of matter which, eluding 
detection at death, maintains its organization, 
and preserves the germ of existence, together 
with personality and identity. The mind, in 
its operations, is far more removed from the 
domain of ordinary matter than light; and if 
it be philosophical to give the latter a body of 
its own which no human sense has yet per- 
ceived, but dwelling in and around all out- 
ward, coarser objects, it can not be absurd to 
conjecture that there may be, enshrined within 
the visible human body, another material body, 
surpassing common air in lightness, delicacy, 
and mobility of substance as much as that does 
iron or lead ; or perhaps we should rather say, 
surpassing the luminiferous ether as much as 
that does the most volatile gas. We only know 
matter through its motions; andif any sub- 
stance be too ethereal to set our nerves in vibra- 
tion, through eye or ear, or touch or any other 
sense, we would remain in ignorance of its ex- 
istence unless revealed to us as an inference 
from some of its effects. Therefore if such a 
hidden body Within the visible body did exist, 
it would be beyond the reach of human dis- 
covery, except so far as revealed by mental 
phenomena, or by the persistence of conscious 
existence beyond death. 

While therefore it remains possible to make 
a conjecture which reconciles immortality with 
physical knowledge, we can not accuse that 
knowledge of destroying our hope in a future 
life; for we must ever bear in mind that science, 
dealing with the existences now around us, 
which alone are submitted to her investigations, 
can not be expected to project her light far to- 
ward a future and changed world. 

To sum up, then, the conclusions of this essay, 
we have seen that the existence of unorgan- 
ized matter with its strange and complex 
forces, renders possible the existence of plants ; 
that these in turn, with their garnered stores of 
easily disposable power, render possible the 
existence of animals; and there is still room 
for a plausible conjecture that animal life, with 
its mastery of the elements of material nature, 
renders possible another and yet higher kind 
of existence—that which can comprehend all 
lower gradations, and which will continue to 
exist during the whole of their evolutions. This 





last may be the result of some fine organism 
which the human senses have not yet been able 
to detect, or it may be another element alto- 
gether—even that which under the name of 
spirit is believed in over the world. But short 
of this last conjectural existence, there is no 
reason to conclude that life in plant or animal 
is at all different in nature from the forces 
which are investigated by physical science. Is 
this an acknowledgment of the universal 
vitality of matter? We have already seen that 
the study of physical phenomena leads neces- 
sarily to the belief—either that each particle 
of matter is the center of self-determining forces 
of infinite complexity, and possessing sufficient 
knowledge and power to regulate itself accord- 
ing to the position and number of all other par- 
ticles in the universe, and in such harmony 


with them as always to work co-operatively to- 


ward the same ends. The study of plant and 
animal life does not change the alternative. 
All their phenomena result from the forces of 
matter; and if we can decide that the particles 
of a pebble held in our hand are really aware 
of the amount of matter not only in the whole 
earth, but in the planets and the most distant 
fixed stars, and able of themselves to draw 
toward that matter across void spaces, in exact 
proportion to mass and distance, we will not 
find the further declaration,that similar particles 
in the body of animal or man do give rise to 
life and consciousness, at all difficult to accept. 
But to the writer it appears at once more satis- 
factory and philosophical to throw the whole 
mystery into a single mass by regarding all phe- 
nomena as proceeding from an invisible, omni- 
present, intelligent Being, who touches matter 
(whatever #¢ may be) at the point of its attractive 
and repulsive forces, and thus keeps firm con- 
trol over each particle alike in organisms and 
outside of organisms—acting, however, always 
in a regular and unchangeable manner. This, 
equally with the other view, reduces all of 
nature into an harmonious system, whose 
laws may be searched out, but which rests at 
every point upon the unknown and unsearch- 
able. If this conclusion appears vague and 
disappointing, we can not help it. It is thus 
that tlie Bible represents God and nature; and 
science working alone has no other choice 
than to concentrate the mystery into one all- 
embracing being, or to diffuse it, multiplied a 
million-fold, into each atom of the universe. 
When the much vaunted “ vitality of matter” 
is thus resolved into its simplest elements, it 
does not appear very alarming to Christian 
faith. 
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CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


EV. Henry Ward Beecher (Congrega- 
tionalist) gives his impressions of the 
Episcopal service as rendered in English ca- 
thedrals. The interpolated remarks are by 
the editor of the Bazter University Record. 
The article is an abridged extract from a “ Star 
Paper” of Mr. Beecher, showing the power 
of the “choral service” to satisfy and exalt 
a devotional spirit. It describes his participa- 
tion in a Sunday-morning service during his 
first visit to England. 

“T can not tell you how I was affected. I 
had never had such a trance of worship, and 
I shall never have such another view until I 
gain the gate. 

“TI am so ignorant of the church service 
that I can not call the various parts by their 
right names; but the portions which most af- 
fected me were the prayers and responses 
which the choir sang.” [Mr. Beecher proba- 
bly refers to the prayers appointed to be said 
by the minister and the people in unison, and 
to the responsive supplications of the Com- 
mandments. The choristers never sing the 
other prayers.} “I had never heard any part 
of a supplication or a direct prayer chanted 
by a choir; and it seemed as though I heard 
not with my ear, but with my soul. I was 
dissolved—my whole being seemed to me 
like an incense wafted gratefully toward God. 
The Divine presence rose before me in won- 
drous majesty, but of ineffable gentleness and 
goodness, and I could not stay away from 
more familiar approach, but seemed irresisti- 
bly, yet gently, drawn toward God. My soul, 
then thou didst magnify the Lord, and rejoice 
in the God of thy salvation!” [What fol- 
lows would seem to have been his impression 
during the antiphonal or double-choir ren- 
dering of the Psalter, which is a noticeable 
feature in the service.] ‘And then came to 
my mind the many exultations of the Psalms 
of David, and never before were the expres- 
sions and figures so noble and so necessary to 
express what I felt. I had risen, it seemed to 
me, so high as to be where David was when 
his soul conceived the things which he wrote. 
’ “Throughout the service, and it was an 
hour and a quarter long, whenever an Amen 
occurred, it was given by the choir, accom- 
panied by the organ and the congregation. 
O that swell and solemn cadence rings in my 
ears yet! Not once, not a single time did it 
occur in that service, from beginning to end, 
without bringing tears from my eyes. * * * 
I trembled so much at times that I was oblig- 
ed to sit down. Oh, when in the prayers 
breathed forth in strains of sweet, simple, 
solemn music, the love of Christ was recog- 
nized, how I longed then to give utterance to 
what that love seemed to me. There was a 
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thoment in which the heavens seemed opened 
to me, and I saw the glory of God. * * * J 
never knew, I never dreamed before, of what 
heart there wasin the word Amen. Every time 
it swelled forth and died away solemnly, not 
my lips, not my mind, but my whole being 
said—Saviour, so let it be.” 

{It is the grand and exquisite music served 
up in several of the Roman Catholic churches 
in New York which attracts large numbers 
of Protestants. Call it “impious,” “going 
over to Rome,” or what you will, the largest 
numbers are usually found where there is 
the best music. Granted that Mr. Beecher is 
one of the most popular preachers living— 
and that hundreds of strangers go to hear 
him, he is worldly-wise enough to have the 
best music of the sort that can be found in the 
State of New York. The Methodists are cel- 
ebrated for their simple, earnest, and pathetic 
music; and other churches which would be 
thrifty, can not afford to ignore good music, 
Mr. Beecher’s testimony is not that of enthu- 
siasm; it is that of the intellect, describ- 
ing healthy emotions produced by profound 
worship and exalted vocal and instrumental 
music. When the organs of Time and Tune 
combine with Veneration, we have those heay- 
enly strains which lift men up and transport 
them to realms above. ] 


———=- 96 
“THE KINGDOM WITHIN.” 


NE has to analyze but fora moment the 
workings of his own mind to perceive 
that outward circumstances by which he 
fancies his actions controlled are often far less 
real than he supposes. The gloomy and dis- 
ordered pictures upon which he so reluctantly 
gazes are evolved from within rather than im- 
pressed from without. 

It is true that there are real sorrows deep 
enough, and real misfortunes heavy enough, to 
weigh down the bravest heart and darken the 
most hopeful life; from these but few, if any, 
of earth’s children escape, but out of such 
inevitable shadows the true soul will at length 
emerge stronger and more trustful, if less 
buoyant, than before. But the sum total of 
human suffering is not made up of realities. 
Discord within will find its corresponding dis- 
cord without. Nature, with all her glorious 
train of harmonious changes, furnishes an in- 
exhaustible theme for the fault-finding of an 
inharmonious soul. A miserly nature is for- 
ever tortured by a lack of generosity in others. 
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An untruthful heart sings ever hopeless songs 
of faithless friendship and deceiving love. 
And woe to the temple, however fair, into 
which jealousy has been once allowed to enter. 
With what fiendish delight it changes every 
bright and beautiful thing into blight and de- 
cay! “The kingdom of heaven is within,” and 
vain seeker is he who looks elsewhere for it. 
The power of wealth and position can not 
create it, neither will streets of gold ind gates 
of pearl reveal it. 





Where fortune has seemed to lavish most, 
still lonely, discontented lives are found, 
while— 


Souls there are, the world’s salvation, that can stand 
alone in life 

Stronger in their seeming weakness, than if borne by 
outward strife ; 

Waiting not some loud approval, seeking not the 
applauding din, 

Only listening through the silence to the oracle 
within. 


HOPE ARLINGTON. 








{)hsiognomy, or 


igns off arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





ae. seer creer. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.] 


ESSAY I. 


OF THE PERMANENT FORM OF THE HEAD 
AND FACE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO EX- 
PRESSION. 


UCH has been written, and gracefully 

and agreeably written, on the sources 

of Beauty; yet I can not help thinking that, 

by losing sight of nature, and what may be 

justly called the philosophy of the subject, 
the right principle has not been attained. 

Beauty of countenance may be defined in 
words, as well as demonstrated in art. 

A face may be beautiful in sleep, and a 
statue without expression may be highly 
beautiful. On the other hand, expression 
may give charm to a face the most ordinary. 
Hence it appears that our inquiry divides it- 
self into—the permanent form of the head 
and face; and the motion of the features, or 
the expression. 

But it will be said, there is expression in 
the sleeping figure, or in the statue. Is it 
not rather that we see in these the capacity 
for expression ? that our minds are active in 
imagining what may be the motions of these 
features when awake or animated? Thus 
we speak of an expressive face before we 
have seen a movement grave or cheerful, or 
any indication in the features of what pre- 
vails in the heart. Avoiding a mere distinc- 
tion in words, let ‘us consider first, Why a 
certain proportion and form of face is beau- 





tiful, and conveys the notion of capacity of 
expression; and, secondly, the movements or 
the actual expression of emotion. I believe 
that it is the confusion between the capacity 
of 2>.pression, and the actual indication of 
thought, which is the cause of the extraor- 
dinary difficulty in which the subject is in- 
volved, and which has made it be called a 
mystery: La beauté est un des plus grands 
mystéres de la nature. [Beauty is one of the 
greatest mysteries of nature.] 

A countenance may be distinguished by 
being expressive of thought; that is, it may 
indicate the possession of the intellectual 
powers. It is manly, it is human; and yet 
not a motion is seen to show what feeling or 
sentiment prevails. On the other hand, there 
may be a movement of the features, and the 
quality of thought,—affection, love, joy, sor- 
row, gratitude, or sympathy with suffering, 
—is immediately declared. A countenance 
which, in ordinary conditions, has nothing 
remarkable, may become beautiful in expres- 
sion. It is expression which raises affection, 
which dwells pleasantly or painfully on the 
memory. When we look forward to the 
meeting with those we love, it is the illumi- 
nated face we hurry to meet; and none who 
have lost a friend but must acknowledge that 
it is the evanescent expression, more than the 
permanent form, which is dear to them. 
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It is a prevailing opinion that beauty of | bellezza e lopposito della bruttezea.” [Beauty 
eountenance consists in the capacity of ex- | is the opposite of ugliness.] Leonardo . 


pression, and in the harmony of the features 
consenting to that expression.* The author 
of the “ Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste” denies any original or positive 
beauty to the human countenance. 

Those who have professedly written on the 
antique say, that, to arrive at the perfection 
of the ancient statue, the artist must avoid 
what is human, and aim at the divine.t But 
we speak of what stands materially before 
us, to be seen, touched, and measured. With 
what divine essence is the comparison to be 
made? When the artist models his clay, he 
must have recourse to some abstract idea of 
perfection in his own mind; whence has he 
drawn his idea of perfection? This brings 
us to the right path in the inquiry: the idea 
of representing divinity is palpably absurd ; 
we know nothing of form but from the con- 
templation of man. 

The only interpretation of divinity in the 
human figure, as represented by the ancient 
sculptors, is, that the artists avoided indi- 
viduality ; that they studied to keep free of 
resemblance to any individual; giving no in- 
dication of the spirit, or of the sentiments 
or affections; conceiving that all these move- 
ments destroy the unity of the features, and 
are foreign to beauty in the abstract. 

In proceeding to define beauty, all that the 
writers on art have been able to affirm is, 
that it is the reverse of deformity. Albert 
Durer so expresses himself. If we intend 
the representation of beauty, then let us mark 
deformity, and teach ourselves to avoid it. 
The more remote from deformity, the nearer 
the approach to beauty. So Mengs: “ La 





* Great names may be quoted—Plato, Cicero, and St. 
Augustine, down to our own professors. ‘ Et ut corpo- 
ris est quedam apta figura membrorum, cum coloris 
quadam suavitate, eaque dicitur pulchritudo: Sic in ani- 
mo opinionum judiciorumque equabilitas, et constantia, 
cum firmitate quadam et stabilitate . . pulchritude 
vocatur."’.— Cicero. Burton, in the Objects of Love, 
quotes thus: “ Pulchritudo est perfectio compositi, ex 
congruente ordine, mensura et ratione partium consur- 
gens.” 

+ “Se le figura era humana, vi facevano tutto quello, 
que appartiene alla proprieta, e qualita dell’ uomo. Se 
poi era divina, esse tralasciavano la qualitd umane e sce- 
glievano unicamente le divine.”"—Mengs. Again, Winck- 
elman: “‘ La’beauté supréme réside en Dieu. L*idée de 
la beanté humaine se perfectionne a raison de sa confor- 
mité et de son harmonie avec l'Etre Supréme,”’ etc.— 
Winckelman, Histoire de I Art. 





da Vinci attributed much to comparison. 
He searched for ugliness. If he saw an un- 
common face,—if it were a caricature of ex- 
pression,—he would follow it, and contrive 
to look at the individual in all aspects. He 
would pursue a curiosity of this kind for a 
whole day, until he was able to go home and 
draw it.* We have here the practical result 
of the theory, which is, to study the deform- 
ities, in order to learn to avoid them; and 
certainly the effect was admirable, since we 
know, as his biographer has written, that his 
painting of beauty raised love in all behold- 
ers.t 

If a painter entertains the idea that there 
is some undefined beauty, distinct from na- 
ture, which is in his own mind, his works 
will want that variety which is in nature, 
and we shall see in his paintings the same 
countenance continually reproduced. We ar 
informed that Raphael, in painting the head 
of Galatea, found no beauty deserving to be 
his model ; he is reported to have said, that 
there is nothing so rare as perfect beauty in 
woman; and that he substituted for nature 
a certain idea inspired by his own fancy. 
* * * In the Palazzo Farnesina there are 
frescoes by Raphael and his scholars, demon- 
strating to me the nature of those studies 
which at length enabled him to compose, not 





* “ Piglid tanto gusto nel dipingere cose bizzarre et 
alterate, che s’egli s’imbatteva in qualche villano che 
con viso strano et alquanto fuor del ordinario, dasse un 
poco nel ridiculo invaghito dalla bizzarria dell’obbietto, 
l'haverebbe sequitato un giorno intiero, fin a tanto c’ha- 
vendone una perfetta idea, ritornato a casa lo disegnava 
come se l'havesse havuto presente.”"— Vasari. 

+ This great painter ascribed much importance to con- 
trast in painting, bringing extremes together, — ch’il 
brutto sia vicina al bello, et i vecchio al giovane, et il de- 
bole al forte ; and such appears, on many occasions, to 
have been the principle which directed the old masters. 
“ The statue of Venus may stand alone; but not so the 
painting of the goddess by Titian, — there are two hide- 
ous old women introduced for contrast.— The Florentine 
Gallery. We may take a further illustration from the 
finest picture in Italy—the Archangel Michael subduing 
Satan, which is in the convent of the Capuchins in Rome, 
painted by Guido. The beauty of the angel is perfect ; 
the face is undisturbed by passion. It conveys to us 
with how little effort the superior nature subdues the 
monster who lies howling, and on which he puts his feet. 
The expansion of the wings is grand; and the manner 
in which the drapery encircles him indicates the motion 
of descent,—that he has alighted! We have all the con- 
trast between a face convulsed by bad passion, and the 
serenity and beauty of virtue.’""—Notes from Journal. 
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to copy, the beautiful Galatea ; that he first 
drew from what he saw, and finally avoided 
imperfections, and combined excellences.* 

We shall arrive at a better understanding 
of this subject by inquiring into the peculiar 
form and beauty of the antique. 


OF THE PERMANENT FORM OF THE HEAD, 
AND THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HEAD AND 
FACE. 


Pleased as all are with the variety in the 
human countenance, and desirous of discoy- 
ering why, in the antique statue, that is beau- 
tiful which is not found in nature, we seek 
for some means of more accurate survey, 
some rule by which we may measure propor- 
tions. 

The scientific principle is deducible from 
this,—that the outward forms result from the 
degree of development of the contained or- 
gans. The most obvious plan, and that 
which has been most generally adopted, of 
examining the proportions, is by a compari- 
son of the size of the head with that of the 
face ; understanding by the head, the brain- 
case, as containing the organ of intellect; 
and by the face, the seat of the collected or- 
gans of the senses. 

But we are not prompted, naturally, to in- 
stitute this comparison, or estimate the di- 
mensions of the whole head. Both nature 
and custom teach us, every moment, to scan 
the features; and to look there for what is 
to animate, to charm, or to grieve us. Every 
scheme by which it shall be proposed to elicit 
the reasons of our feelings of admiration, 
love, or disgust, by measuring the compara- 
tive areas of the head and face, will fail. 

Nor will that comparison enable us to mark 
the gradations in the heads of animals; be- 
cause the peculiarities in the skulls of brutes 
either result from, or are connected with, the 
development, of particular organs. Those 
organs have relation to the existence of the 
animal, to its means of procuring nourish- 
ment, the pursuit of its prey, or the mode of 
avoiding its enemies; and the difference in 





* “ Palazzo Farnesina. Saw the Frescoes of Raphael. 
Some, finished by his scholars from his outline—only 
one finished by himself. What I most admire is the 
beauty and variety of his female heads, especially the 
different manner in which he has bound up the hair and 
let it flow about the neck and shoulders ; and yet he may 
have found all this, selecting from what may be seen in 
the streets. Here is the Galatea !""—Note from Journal. 





the relative size of their instruments of pre- 
hension, or in that of their ears, eyes, or or- 
gans of smelling, will entirely disturb the 
line of demarkation between the brain-case 
and the face. The vast mass of the brain 
in man must have an effect on the confor- 
mation of the whole head; it causes the 
upper part of the face to be thrown forward ; 
thus at once distinguishing him from the 
brute, and marking superiority of intellect. 
But when we consider the condition of the 
lower animals, we must take into our calcu- 
lation, not intellectual properties, but the in- 
stincts of brutes; and the measurement of 
the face, as compared with the size of the 
brain, fails us altogether. 

I must speak with respect to this sugges- 
tion of measuring the face against the head, 
since it has been entertained by John Hun- 
ter, Camper, Blumenbach, and Cuvier. I 
shall, however, direct what I have to say on 
the subject principally to the works of Cam- 
per. 

If we are to study the form of the human 
head, seen in profile, we must obtain a line, 
which shall be permanent, on which we can 
raise a perpendicular, and so commence a 
more accurate survey than by the unassisted 
eye. 





Fie. 1.—SKULL IN PROFILE. 


If we present a skull in profile, or draw it 
thus with the pen, we may begin by tracing 
a horizontal line, which shall pass through 
the foramen of the ear and the alveoli or 
sockets of the front or incisor teeth of the 
upper jaw. On this we can raise an oblique 
line, touching the sockets of the teeth and 
the most prominent point of the farehead, or 
of the frontal bone. This is the facial line 
of Camper; and by its obliquity it will be, 
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to a certain degree, the measure of the rela- 
tive proportion of the areas or spaces occu- 
pied by the brain and the face. Another line 
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may be drawn, which will divide the brain- 
case from the face ; commencing at the fora- 
men in the ear, it will touch the upper mar- 
gin of the orbit. 

On looking to these illustrations of Albert 
Durer, it is apparent that he entertained and 
practiced this mode of distinguishing the 
forms of the head. 

But the idea of the facial line was sug- 
gested to Camper on examining certain an- 
tique gems. He observed that, in imitating 
these, the artists failed, from neglecting to 
throw forward the head, so as to make the 
line which touched the forehead and teeth 
nearly perpendicular. For by this line he 
thought that he had got the key to the 
whole difficulty, as marking the distinctions 
in the natural head, compared with the an- 
tique. He conceived that when he drew a pro- 
file so that the forehead and lips touched the 
perpendicular line, he obtained the charac- 
ters of an antique head. If, on the other 
hand, he let this line fall back, and accom- 
modated the outline of the head to it, he di- 
minished the beauty and perfection of the 
form. For example, if the line formed an 
angle of seventy, it became the head of a 
negro; if declining backward still farther, 
by the depression of the brain-case, say to 
sixty, it declared the face of an orang-outang ; 
and so down to the dog. 














Fie. 2. 








To a certain extent, this ingenious mode 
will be found useful. Had the Count Caylus 
been guided by it in his great work on An- 





Fie. 3. 


tiquities, his figures, in many instances, would 
have been better drawn. But even in respect 
to the state of the human brain, this line 
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Fie. 4. 


does not fully answer the purpose. In the 
skulls of certain nations the depression of the 
forehead is so great, that the line drawn from 
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the alveolar processes to the frontal sinus 
does not even touch the frontal bone, 
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there is much wanting,—that which measure 
ment or a mere line will not show us. 

The truth is, that we are more 
moved by the features than by the 
form of the whole head. Unless 
there be a conformity in every fea- 
ture to the general shape of the head, 
throwing the forehead forward on 
the face produces deformity (fig. 7) ; 
and the question returns with full 
force: How is it that we are led to 
concede that the antique head of 


Yn the Apollo or of the Jupiter is beau- 


tiful, when the facial line makes a 
hundred degrees with the horizontal 
line? In other words, How do we 
admit that to be beautiful which is 
not natural? Simply for the same 
Z reason that if we discover a broken 
portion of an antique, a nose, or a 
chin, of marble, we can say, without 
deliberation, this must have belong- 
ed to a work of antiquity; which 
proves that the character is distin- 
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Camper’s position is this,—that as, by the 
diminution of the cranium and the further 
inclination of the facial line, the 
head is depressed in character to 


Fic. 5. 





feature, as well as in the whole head. 

[A different facial angle from that 

of Camper is here introduced. The 
following engravings will illustrate 

degrees of mental development, and 

the lines and angles of the face and 

head by which these conditions are readily 
made to appear. Fig. A, page 100, Grades 
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that of the negro; so by raising 
and throwing the skull upward 
and forward, until the facial line 
reaches the perpendicular, the 
great object is obtained of re- 
semblance to the antique head. 
But his own figures contradict 
his conclusion; for although he 
has thrown the head forward in 
them, even beyond the perpen- 
dicular of the facial line, yet as 
he has preserved the features of 
common nature, we refuse to ac- 
knowledge their similarity to the 
beautiful forms of the antique 
marbles. It is true that, by ad- 
vancing the forehead, it is rais- 























Fie. 6. 


ed ; the face is shortened, and the eye brought | of Intelligence, shows five heads, but the 
to the center of the head. But with all this, | angle of the face varying from the perpen. 
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dicular is very marked. The face of the far- 
thest figure may be no larger than the one in 
the foreground at the left, but the lack of 
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Fie. 7.* 


brain development in the forehead makes the 
difference in the facial angle. Let the head 
be increased in size from the opening of the 
ear upward and forward, and the face of each 
will become perpendicular. It has been 
found that a line drawn from the top of the 
nose, at the union of the nasal with the. 
frontal bone, to the orifice of the ear, and 
another line drawn from the opening of the 
ear to the nasal spine, will form with each 
other an angle of about 30 degrees ; and what 
is more singular, the same is true in most 
animals also, whatever the form 
of the face and nose. Fig. B, 
Human Skull, represents a 
well-formed skull, photograph- 
ed from nature, showing the 
anatomical structure in general. 
The angle above spoken of is 
here represented—a opening of 
the ear, } nasal spine, ¢ suture 
uniting the nasal and frontal 
bones, d cranial base line, e fa- 
cial base line. A line drawn 
through the head from ear to 
ear passes through the me- 





* I have here sketched the profile of a poor begging 
negro in contrast with the head of M. Agrippa, in which 
the artist has dignified the character on the principle 
stated by Camper; but it is here apparent that the manly 
dignity results from the character of each feature, even 
more than from the facial line. It is seen in the eye, in 
the nose, mouth, and chin; each of which is in as 
raach contrast with those of the negro, as is the shape 
of the whole head. 
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dulla oblongata, which in man and all ani- 
mals is the center, as it were, the hub, or ra- 
dial point of the brain. Any measurement 
which starts at this cen. 
tral point in all brains 
should be regarded by al! 
students of nature witk 
hope, in anticipation of 
good results. Fig. C shows 
the outlines of four skulls, 
drawn from nature, on one 
plane, and then reduced 
from the size of life by the 
photographic process. The 
larger outline represents a 
human skull, a, whose 
length, from the root of the 
nose to the longest part of 
the back-head, is 74 inches, 
The other outlines of skulls 
| —B the chimpanzee, c the cat, and p the skunk 
—are in like manner copied from nature, and 
bear a just relative proportion to the originals. 
The line r, drawn from the opening of the 
ear, G, to the spine of the nose, we may call 
| the facial base line, and it will be seen that 
it bears the same relation to the nasal spine 
of the animal skulls as it does to the human. 
The cerebral base line, £, from the opening of 
the ear to the suture which unites the nasal 
and frontal bones at the root of the nose, in- 
dicates the base of the anterior lobes of the 











Fie. A.—Grapzs oF INTELLIGENCE. 


brain. The remarkable feature of this whole 
matter is, that these lines, £ and F, form an 
angle with each other of about 30 degrees. 
We have applied this rule to scores of skulls, 
human and animal, in our collection, and the 
variation did not amount to more than one 
or two degrees, The best developed human 
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skull in our possession showed but 29 de- 
grees. When the brain is sufficiently devel- 





Fie. B.—Human SKULL. 


oped forward and upward to give a vertical 
face, or a face in a line parallel with the 
spine, as in the better Caucasian types, any 
additional anterior extension of the brain 
would tend to lessen the angle of the line 
E, F, because the size of the face would not 
thus be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of the brain. Fig. D is an outline of 
three heads—a is that of a first-class Cauca- 
sian, with a large intellectual brain, and a 
face vertical and parallel to the line of the 
spine. The second, 8, is the outline of aman 
of lower type, with a protrusive face, because 
the brain is not large enough to set the face 
up vertically ; c shows the head of a dog, and 
those lines from the opening of the ear bear 
the same relation to the nose and to the 
union of the frontal and nasal bones in it, as 
in the human, and the lines bear to each 






Humeon Skull 


B 


Chimpanzee 


Fie. C. 


other an angle of 30 degrees. Thus, having 
two fixed. lines from the opening of the ear, 





the one terminating at the nasal spine, just 
under the nostril, the other at the union be- 
tween the nasal and frontal bones, we have a 
basis of measurement applicable to all skulls. 

The nose of the inferior human face is 
quite as long as that on the Caucasian face, 
but it lies at an inclination; so the dog’s nose 
is long, but his face is still more inclined. 
The vertical length of the dog’s nose and that 
of the negro’s is not nearly so great as that 
of the Caucasian, as may be seen by the ver- 
tical lines shown on the engravings. Imagine 
brain enough in that negro’s: skull to push 
the forehead upward and forward to the out- 
line of the head a. The nose would be set - 
up straight according to the higher types of 
humanity, and the angle of the face be all 
that could be desired. ] 








Fie. D. 


We must assume a new principle, and it is 
this—that in the face there is a character of 
nobleness observable, depending on the de- 
velopment of certain organs which indicate 
the prevalence of the higher qualities allied 
to thought, and therefore human. A great 
mistake has prevailed in supposing that the 
expansion of some organs in the face of man 
marks a participation in the character of the 
brute; that the fully developed nose indi- 
cates the groveling propensities, and the ex- 
tended mouth, the ferocity, of the lower ani- 
mals. Let us correct this misconception by 
considering the properties or uses of the 
mouth. It is for feeding, certainly, but it is 
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also for speech. Extend the jaws, project 
the teeth, widen the mouth, and a carnivo- 
rous propensity is declared ; but concentrate 
the mouth, give to the chin fullness and 
roundness, and due form to the lips; show 
through them the quality of eloquence, of 
intelligence, and of human sentiments,—and 
the nobleness is enhanced, which was only in 
part indicated by the projection of the fore- 
head. Now, look to the antique head and 
say, is the mouth for masticating, or for 
speech and expression of sentiment? So of 
the nose. Here, even Cuvier mistook the 
principle. The nose on a man’s face has 
nothing in common with the snout of a 
beast. The prominence of the nose, and of 
the lower part of the forehead, and the de- 
velopment of the cavities in the center of the 
face, are all concerned in the voice. This is 
ascertained by the manliness of voice coming 
with the full development of these parts.* 
Nothing sensual is indicated by the form of 
the human nose; although by depressing it 
and joining it to the lip, the condition of 
the brute,—as in the satyr, the idea of some- 
thing sensual is conveyed. 

A comparison of the eye and the ear brings 
out the principle more distinctly. Enlarge 





the orbit, magnify the eyes; let them be full, 
clear, piercing, full of fire, still they combine 
with the animated human countenance. They 
imply a capacity consistent with human 
thought, a vivacity and intelligence partak- 
ing of mind. But large pendulous ears, or 
projecting and sharp ears, belong to the sa- 
tyr ; for man is not to be perpetually watchful, 
or to be startled and alarmed by every noise. 

If we consider for a moment what is the 
great mark of distinction between man and 
brutes, we shall perceive that it is sPEEcH: 
for it corresponds to his exalted intellectual 
and moral endowments. Speech implies cer- 
tain inward propensities, a conformity of in- 
ternal organs, and a peculiarity of nervous 
distribution ; but it also implies a particular 
outward character or physiognomy, a pecu- 
liar form of the nostrils, jaws, mouth, and 
lips. These latter are the visible signs of 
this high endowment. 

Then, again, as to sentimnent,—laughter and 
weeping, and sympathy with those in pleas- 
ure or in pain, characterize human beings, 
and are indicated by the same organs. Hence 
the capacity of expression in the nostril and 
mouth are peculiar attributes of the human 
countenance. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PROGRESS OF 


HIRTY-THREE years ago Phrenology 

was but little known in this country; and 
comparatively few understand it to-day. At 
that time the PHrENOLOGICAL JOURNAL had 
a bare existence, with a few hundred subscri- 
bers. There was, perhaps, but a single Amer- 
ican book on Phrenology, and that not very 
widely read. Now, we have a long list of 
publications — several heavy volumes, and a 
large number of medium size. Of these 
we have published hundreds of thousands 
of copies. They are read more or less 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which was a 
thin pamphlet in the beginning, has come to 
be, as to size and appearance, a magazine of 
the first class, having a circulation of more 
thousands than thirty years ago it had hun- 
dreds. Now, Phrenology is understood by 





* These cavities do not exist in the child, and only at- 
tain their full size in the adult. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


many clergymen, and constitutes the flavoring 
element of all their discourses. They employ 
it as the proper means of analyzing the human 
mind and comprehending its complex nature, 
which for ages has been a mystery. It is 
working its way into our ccurts of justice. 
When a criminal is arrested, his phrenological 
developments are considered as to whether he 
is so organized as to be responsible. It has 
found its way into schools and colleges; sys- 
tems of education are modified. Modes of 
treating criminals, and especially of treating 
the insane, have been reformed. Parents, in 
their domestic management, have sought its 
aid, and been guided in the proper .treatment 
and training of their eccentric and peculiar 
children. It has been consulted relative to the 
selection of proper vocations, trades, and pro- 
fessions. There are many families who would 
not think of putting a boy to a trade or pro- 
fession without first consulting Phrenology; 
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and though they are not sufficiently versed in 
the subject to decide the questions satis- 
factorily for themselves, they seek the aid of 
those who make Phrenology a profession. The 
question What can I do best? is now often 
asked with all sincerity; not “ What would I 
like to become?” but “ What am I best fitted 
to become?” This we regard as one of the 
main features of the value of Phrenology. If 
all men could be rightly placed, could have 
congenial occupations in which their talents 
and their tastes could be combined, success, 
prosperity, and ultimate happiness would be 
the result. Phrenology has already done this 
for thousands, and the day is not distant when 
millions of our countrymen will seek phreno- 
logical aid, in reference to the great duties 
and events of life, as we seek engineering aid 
if we wish to construct a railroad or navigate 
a ship. 

Phrenology is also seasoning literature. The 
novel writer describes his characters according 


to phrenological principles. The daily press 
speaks of men with “foreheads villainously | 





low,” with “ strong development of the animal 
propensities,” with “ little or no Cautiousness,” 
with “a predominance of Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness.” These phrases are becoming 
so common that the people who have not 
fought this battle, and seen Phrenology en- 
dure its early history of opposition and ridi- 
cule, would hardly recognize the fact. They 
hear Phrenology spoken of and referred to asa 
matter of course. They do not know when it 
was not so, and, we may say with pleasure, 
many thousands would as soon think of dis- 
puting the multiplication table as to doubt the 
genuine truth of Phrenology—and they are 
right.—Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
Sor 1872. es, 

EnJoy thy existence more than thy manner 
of existence, and let the dearest object of thy 
consciousness be this consciousness itself. 
Make not thy present a means of thy future; 
for this future is nothing but a coming present, 
and the present which thou despisest was once 
a future which thou desiredst. 








epartnent of {)w Soci jelations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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A BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 


N the roll of eminent benefactors of the 
deaf and dumb there are few names bet- 
ter known or more honored than that of 
Harvey Prindle Peet, Ph. D., LL.D. At Hart- 
ford, nearly half a century ago,he was first the 
pupil, then the associate and peer, of T. H. 
Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc. In his later 
manhood, he stood in the foremost rank of 
educators and educational writers. The Insti- 
tution which he built up, from a small and in- 
ferior school to the largest of its kind on either 
side of the Atlantic, and one of the best ap- 
pointed and most successful, still flourishing 
in unexampled prosperity under his accom- 
plished son and successor, and enjoying the 
benefit of his own ripe experience and unim- 
paired judgment as its Emeritus Principal, and 
a member of its Board of Directors, is a splen- 
did monument of his energy, executive ability, 
and skill in his special profession. 
Dr. Peet completed his seventy-seventh year 
on the 19th of November last. The event was 





celebrated by a congratulatory dinner, which, 
as the 19th fell on Sunday, was observed on 
the 20th. 

Informed by a beautiful rose-tinted missive 
that “ Mrs. H. P. Peet requests the pleasure of 
your company at the Mansion House,Fanwood, 
on Monday evening, November 20, 1871, at six 
o'clock,” the writer and his faithful companion, 
during more than thirty-two years of life’s pil- 
grimage, had the pleasure of paying his re- 
spects to their old and honored friend; of 
wishing him many happy returns of the auspi- 
cious day; and of meeting about a score and a 
half of invited guests, either family connec- 
tions or, Jike themselves, very old friends of 
their venerable host. 

The following lines, written by Mrs. Mary 
Toles Peet, and set to music by Mr. James W. 
Currier, son-in-law of Mrs. Dr. Peet, and dedi- 
cated to the venerable educator, were sung by . 
the party assembled in the parlor, just before 
taking their seats at the dinner-table : 
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“Our barks, dear friends, have brought us here.” 
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This little islet in life’s main 
Holds purest peace and light, 

And he who wears its crown of love, 
Crowns us with love to-night. ~ 


His ship has borne him far and well, 
O’er seas we have not scanned, 

And he has garnered here the wealth 
Of many a wondrous land. 





His are not jewels such as blaze 
*Mid earthly pomp and glare, 

But they will shine ’neath Heaven’s own light, 
In crowns which angels wear. 


As clouds sail from the silv’ry east 
Slow to the golden west, 

So our life-barks at morn shall float 
From this fair isle of rest. 


But all the sweetness of his smile, 
His blessing pure and free, 

Shall cheer us till we hear it said 
** There shall be no more sea,” 


The table was laid in the spacious hall of 
the Mansion House. The two dates, Novem- 
ber 19,1794, and November 19, 1871, were 
suspended in wreaths of evergreens over the 
ends of the table. On the walls, in letters 
formed of evergreens, were appropriate le- 
gends in Latin and English. On one side we 
read : 

“Ace Has Yet His Honor.” 
“Tre Patu or Duty Is Tae Way To Gory.” 

On the other: 

“H. P. Peet, CLARUM ET VENERABILE 

NoMEN.” 
“ Amicus HuMANI GENERIS.” 

The venerable man to whom these inscrip- 
tions rendered just honor sat at the head of the 
table, showing in his erect bearing, dignified 
presence, and pleasant smile the beau-ideal of 
a patriarch. By his side sat another venera- 
ble man, Horatio H. Brinsmade, D.D., who was 
one of Dr. Peet’s associates in the American 
Asylum forty-five years ago, and for many 





years has been a respected minister of the 
Gospel. 

Our amiable and accomplished hostess, at 
the other end of the table, had around her the 
younger part of the company, among whom 
were the grandchildren of Dr. Peet, and some 
of his grandnephews and nieces. In the mid- 
dle seats were Dr. Peet’s eldest and only sur- 
viving son, the present principal of the Insti- 
tution, and his accomplished lady, to whom, 
and the other deaf-mutes and semi-mutes pres- 
ent, Professor Peet interpreted the speeches 
and papers read, with his swift and dextrous 
fingers. This feature of the entertainment was 
a striking illustration of the value of the man- 
ual alphabet, as a means of social enjoyment 
to the deaf. 

Before each guest was a bill of fare, promis- 
ing to the bodily appetite a succession of 
viands too numerous to specify, but all calcu- 
lated to promote an esthetic and rational en- 
joyment of the material part of the feast. 
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These were duly discussed in their order, with 
a glass or two of pure and excellent cider—that 
wholesome native wine of the North. 

Addresses were made and papers and letters 
read, which formed the more substantial por- 
tion of the intellectual feast, garnished by such 
pleasant remarks as, in a company of intelli- 
gent and ready-witted people, would naturally 
flow from the general hilarity in view of the 
occasion and the surroundings. The addresses 
and papers themselves, including the graceful 
and touching remarks of Dr. Peet, are here- 
with subjoined. 

DR. PEET'S REMARKS. 

“My DEAR FRrenDs—Ten years ago this 
day there were assembled in this house, at the 
instance of my youngest son, a circle of rela- 
tives bearing my name, and a few intimate 
friends to tender their congratulations on the an- 
niversary of my birth. Soon after this delight- 
ful meeting the arrows of disease flitted across 
my path in rapid succession, and removed six 
of that little company to that unseen land 
‘from whose bourne no traveler returns.’ One 
of this number was the beloved wife of my 
bosom, with whom I had taken sweet counsel 
for twenty-seven years. On the catalogue 
Which enrolls the names of other dear rela- 
tives, stars have been prefixed, almost keeping 
pace with the passing years. 

“ * How populous, how vital is the grave! 

Each moment has its sickle, and cuts down 

The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.’ 
But the cloud which cast its dark shadow 
over my domestic horizon had its silver lining. 
These all died in faith which inspired the hope 
of brighter scenes above. Time with it§ leni- 
ent hand assuaged the bitterness of my grief, 
and the good providence of God introduced 


into my household an angel of mercy whose . 


intelligence, skill, and affectionate devotion 
have most fully met all the necessities of my 
condition. To her are we indebted for this 
pleasant entertainment, ‘this feast of reason 
and this flow of soul.’ This new alliance has 
widened the circle of friends which greatly en- 
hances our social pleasures. Most of those 
of early youth and mature manhood are gone, 
yet I am happy to welcome to this festive 
board the representatives of former families, 
whose golden links are broken as well as those 
of more recent friendships, all of whom, by 
their presence here to-day, unite to honor the 
occasion and tender to me the respect and 
courtesy so grateful to an aged man. 

“ Other changes than those briefly alluded to 
have taken place within the last decade. Af- 








ter having served my generation for forty-six 
years, in efforts to teach (metaphorically) the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak, I retired 
from this post of duty and responsibility. On 
the evening of the day before I left college, in 
conversation with a class-mate I expressed my 
intention to live in such a manner that when I 
departed this life I should be missed. It is 
natural for men to desire the good opinion of 
others, to secure which they must deserve it. 
It does not become me here to speak of the 
results of my labors. How far I have fulfilled 
my original intention I leave it for others to 
judge. My life-work is done; the verdict will 
soon be rendered. May it be written, ‘He 
loved his fellow-men.’ , 

“The vacancy occasioned by my resignation 
has been filled by the appointment of my old- 
est and only surviving son, who has taken up 
the work where I left it, and who will, I trust, 
carry it on to that degree of perfection beyond 
which, on account of physical obstacles, phi- 
losophy can achieve no higher triumphs. 

“One generation passes away and another 
generation cometh. There are little folks 
around this table, all of whom I recognize as 
my grandchildren, who, for the first time, 
have had the opportunity to participate in 
celebrating grandpa’s birth-day. Many years 
ago the mother Of a little boy led him to see 
General Washington, who kindly placed his 
hand upon the boy’s head. This event was 
ever afterward remembered, and stimulated 
his ambition to become as great a man as 
General Washington. Your grandpa is now 
an old man. His hair is white. And though 
he is not a General Washington, and possibly 
no one of you may be a Washington Irving, it 
may be pleasant for you to remember, when 
you grow up, that you were present at the con- 
gratulatory dinner given to your grandpa on 
his seventy-eighth birth-day. If you can not 
be great, try to be good, which is far better. 

“My dear friends, one and all, I bid you 
good cheer. It is meet we should rejoice and 
be glad of heart. In the journey of life which, 
to some of us, has been by no means a short 
one, we have had vicissitudes of cloud and 
sunshine, yet goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed us hitherto. Let us, then, hope on, 
hope ever, each trusting in Him who will 
never forsake what is committed to His care, 
till the sun of this life shall set to rise in the 
eternal morning of the better life to come.” 

The annexed acrostical enigma, with a dou- 
ble solution, was made up with a pencil at the 
table: 
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1. A President of the United States whose 
life and office ended in April. 

2. A great river in South America. 

8. A flourishing town of Central New York. 

4. A Republican State. 

5. A country often mentioned in the Bible. 

6. A distinguished New Enzland college. 

7. A celebrated English poet of the last cen- 
tury. 

8. The rock on which Christ promised to 
found his church. 

9. A grandson of Adam. 

10. An eminent prophet. [youth. 

11. One who knew the Scriptures from his 

The following letter from Mr. Hotchkiss, 
Mrs. Peet’s eldest son, was then read: 

Broox.yrn, Nov., 1871. 

My pear Srr—It occurs to me that a congratulatory 
dinner in commemoration of your birth-day would hard- 
ly be complete without a small literary feast. I, there- 
fore, present you with a set of Geo. Eliot’s books, in 
five volumes, who, perhaps (like the Egyptian sorcerer, 
with his single drop of ink for a mirror, revealing far- 
reaching visions of the past), has disclosed, with a few 
drops of ink at the end of her pen, more of real human 
life than almost any other author. 

If a suitable time can be afforded during the service 
of dinner, or thereafter, I would suggest that you desig- 
nate some person to read “ The Dinner,” at page 219 of 
** Adam Bede.” 

May continued health and happiness, with few clouds, 
attend your further pathway in life, and your sun go 
down only when nature's decay shall render the ‘* rest” 
that awaits us all welcome. Truly and sincerely yours, 

PHILO P. HOTCHKISS. 








In compliance with the request contained in 
the foregoing letter, Prof. Cooke read, for the 
delectation of those who had ears to hear, the 
indicated passage of “Adam Bede.” 

Besides these books there were a number of 
well-chosen and elegantly bound volumes of. 
fered as testimonials of friendship and affec- 
tion. These will not be mere ornaments of the 
center-table, but will, the donors trust, present 
passages worthy to engage the attention and 
beguile the cares of the studious and scholarly 
old man. 


Those of our readers who saw Dr. Peet pre- 
siding so ably over the Conference of Princi- 
pals in Washington city in 1868, or taking an. 
active part inthe Convention at Indianapolis 
last year, are aware that time has dealt lightly 
with him ; and that though feeling the infirmi- 
ties of age in impaired powers of locomotion, 
and a difficulty in using the manual alphabet, 
yet seated at his table in his parlor or at his 
desk, he is still a courteous host, a pleasant 
companion, a reliable friend, a safe counselor, 
and a prompt and accurate man of business as 
in his best days. 

His rare physical and mental vigor give 
promise of several years yet of usefulness and 
happiness, ere the summons comes to rejoin 
those loved ones gone before, of whom he 
speaks so feelingly and touchingly in the ad- 
dress given above. J. R. B. 


——__+0+-—__—_ 


CONJUGAL PSYCHOLOGY: ANOTHER INSTANCE. 


= AURA’S Experience,” in the December 

number of the Journat, is a good 
illustration of the influence of mind upon 
mind, as well as of the providence of the 
Lord, which enters into all the affairs of life. 

There are doubtless many unwritten ex- 
periences in real life as remarkable as “ Lau- 
ra’s,” showing that kindred souls may be 
connected by mysterious influences while 
widely separated as to the body. 

The following narrative, every word of 
which is literally true, except the names, is 
indeed “stranger than fiction.” 

One morning in the spring of 18—, Mr. 
Jones, a young minister, was sitting by an 
open drawer in a gloomy and desponding 
state of mind, looking over the papers of his 
young wife, who not long before had sud- 
denly sickened and died. He was all alone 





in the world, and the future looked dark, 
yet he felt resigned, and tried to feel hope- 
ful. While rummaging among the papers, 
and carefully packing such as he wished to 
preserve, his attention was called to a half- 
written letter addressed to Miss Grace Good- 
rich, who livedin another State, and whom 
he had never met, though he had often heard 
his wife speak of her as one of her dearest 
friends. He picked it up and read till, in 
the midst of a sentence, the pen had been 
dropped, never more to be resumed. 

A strange impression seemed to shoot 
through his mind, that the partly written 
letter was one of those little providential 
pivots on which the important interests of 
life sometimes seem to turn. But he en- 
deavored to banish the thought as absurd, 
and in compliance with a request of his wife, 
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that all her friends should be notified of her 
death, he added a few lines to the letter and 
sent it to Miss Goodrich. But the letter, and 
the strange thought, awakened a desire to 
read some of Miss Goodrich’s letters. And, 
on looking through the drawer, he found a 
carefully preserved package, labeled Miss G. 
G. On opering it, he found that it con- 
tained an occasional correspondence running 
through two or three years. The letters were 
all written in a neat hand, and contained 
thoughts and sentiments of rare beauty, in- 
dicating both a cultivated head and heart. 
They were not filled with the common-place 
gossip which usually enters so largely into the 
letters of friends, but were revelations of the 
interior thoughts and feelings of a pure and 
earnest soul. They seemed to open the 
heart, and to give an accurate knowledge of 
its qualities. And, strangely, every thought 
and every sentiment seemed to awaken a 
responsive one in his soul. They seemed 
counterparts of his own views and feelings. 
He felt as though the writer must be an old 
and dear friend, and for weeks he found him- 
self taking up and re-reading the package of 
letters almost daily, for the pleasure they 
afforded. 

And, notwithstanding the apparent ab- 
surdity of the whole thing, as time passed on, 
the image of the writer, though vague and 
shadowy, seemed almost constantly present 
with him, and he could not turn from it. 
He was several hundred miles from her, and 
there seemed to be no probability of their 
ever meeting. And he had no reason to sup- 
pose that she had any thought of him, or 
would care to form his acquaintance, even 
were they thrown together. Thus matters 
continued for some time, when an unexpected 
change came over Mr. Jones’ plans. It 
seemed desirable for him to look out a new 
field of labor. He was soon invited to 
preach for a church in the same State, whose 
pastor had gone into the army, with the 
promise of a chaplain’s commission. His 
arrangements were made, and he was about 
ready to enter upon his new field, when the 
former pastor, failing to get his commission, 
returned. So he had to look in some other 
direction. About this time he was invited 
to visit some churches in the State in which 
Miss Goodrich resided. He felt that this 





was a providential call, and that the way 
would open for him to meet her, but saw 
not how the meeting would be brought 
about. In his journey he passed through 
the town in which she resided, but saw 
nothing of her, and felt that he had been 
very silly in letting one whom he had never 
seen, and probably never would see, have 
such a constant place in his thoughts. But, 
nevertheless, wherever he went, her image 
seemed still to follow him, and, regardless of 
his reasonings, became more sacred every 
day. 

Thus time passed along . for several weeks, 
when he came to a neighboring place to 
spend a couple of Sabbaths. And it is suffi- 
cient for the purpose of the present narrative 
to say that during this time he met her. The 
acquaintance was mutually pleasant, and in 
a few months they were formally engaged, 
and the following year they were married. 

But the strangest part of the narrative is 
yet to come. After these two congenial souls 
met, and their lives blended in one, on re- 
viewing the experiences of the past, Mr. 
Jones was surprised on learning that, from 
the reception of the unfinished letter, with 
his note appended, Miss Goodrich’s feelings 
had been similar to his own. He wasin her 
thoughts almost day and night. In her de- 
votions, morning and evening, he had a con- 
stant place. She felt that by some mysteri- 
ous influence their souls were linked; yet 
she knew not why she felt so. She had no 
reason, from any external source, to suppose 
that he had any thought of her, or that they 
would ever meet. She had reached her 
twenty-sixth year without seeing any man 
who had any influence toward awakening 
the tender passion. She had declined an 
offer of marriage when her dearest friends 
thought her foolish for so doing. She had 
resolved never to marry unless her ideal was 
realized, and she had little expectation of 
that. And now, why she should feel so 
about a distant stranger, was an enigma she 
could not solve, yet she could not free her- 
self from the impression. Reason and com- 


mon probabilities seemed powerless to dissi- 


pate the mysterious influence. Thus she 
went about her daily duties with a new im- 
pulse, and animated by sweet and confiding 
feelings. And when, by a peculiar chain 
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of events, ordered by an all-pervading Prov- 
idence, they were brought together, without 
an anxious thought she placed her hand in 
his for a life walk ; and for nearly a decade 
of years they have journeyed together, with 


no change only an ever-increasing sense of 
oneness, and a deepening feeling of joy in 
each other, and of thankfulness for the kind 
Providence which caused their pathways to 
converge. EPSILON. 


—_—__+0+-—_—_ 


“TO THE FRONT!” 


(Here are stirring words, which should be read by the timid and irresolnte, who are afraid of progress and improve- 
ment, and who do not believe the world moves.] 


You “ thought such aims were out of place ;”* 
“*T were best to do as others do ;*’ 

“To be advised; ** You ne'er had failed ; ” 
“T onght to rest content like you.” 

Oh, base contentment, born of sloth ! 
Oh, counsel of a craven soul! 

Better my loss than all your gain, 
My very failure than your goal! 


What though I fail? Am I the first? 
Or am I shamed because I fail, 

That such a heart as yours should beat 
With triumph as you tell the tale? 

You fail—not you! I doubt it not. 
You never knew defeated pride. 

They well may win whose aims ure base; 
They scarce can fail who ne'er have tried. 


To pierce the hidden core of Truth, 
To find some footing which is sure, 

To wed high thought with loving words, 
And lead a life which shall endure 

When all these street-cries of the crowd 
Shall have left the ear for aye— 

Not such the hopes that crown your years, 
And lead you on from day to day. 





You have no “ taste” for deep pursuits, 
Nor any hope beyond the hour, 

Content to win some hodman’s praise 
With poor conceits of shallow power; 

Tossing cheap wisdom, neatly dressed 
And gilded, to a gaping crowd; 

‘* Discerning *’ all things—not like those 
Who “ wrap their meaning in a cloud.” 


Oh, pert in speech and small of heart, 
While half of it is filled with gall, 
The first to hear, to first to sting, 
And tell it when your betters fall. 
Thrice better were it now to die, 
While etriving for the great and just, 
Than drag three lifetimes out like thine, 
And fatten on such poisoned dust! 


But pase. I choose to die, or reach 
The forefront where the bravest bleed. 
Keep thou the rear, and leave to men 
Less greatly meek to take the lead. 
But spare them when they chance to fall; 
For, trust me, noblest souls are those 
Who, falling, rise, and strive anew, 
And mix in battle to the close.— Good Words. 


— — +06 —— 


JOSHUA WATSON, THE ZEALOUS CHURCHMAN. 


—-9——— 


HIS face bears the stamp of true nobility. 
Its calm dignity and beautiful repose at- 
tract at first sight. We are reminded, as we 
contemplate it, of some of the grand old char- 
acters of early American history, whose por- 
traits have come down to us; for instunce, 
Benjamin Church, Roger Williams, Jonathan 
Edwards, and of comparatively later times 
Benjamin West and Abbott Lawrence. Those 
of our readers who can readily turn to the 
faces of these distinguished men will, we 
think, readily perceive the similarity of phys- 
iognomical type which prevails among them. 
Mr. Watson’s strong moral development 
would have fitted him eminently for the 
church; but there was also associated with 
this moral development a clear, sharp intellect 
and a temperamental susceptibility which 
adapted him for any department of active 
business life. He was an executant, a man to 





arrange and supervise; and in the numerous 
religious and charitable enterprises to which 
he gave attention he manifested that enthusi- 
asm which is the natural result of the associa- 
tion of energetic business qualities with warm, 
moral, and religious convictions. 

In the vivid sketch which follows it is shown 
how one can accomplish great good in the 
cause of Christianity and not wear the sur- 
plice. But are not all called to be ministers in 
some quality or degree ? 

The father of this eminent man, John Wat- 
son, was of the old yeoman or franklin class, 
born on a small estate which had been handed 
down from generation to generation. Whena 
young man he was very anxious to enter the 
ministry, but his father would not entertain the 
proposition, consequently he received a mod- 
erate education only, and subsequently left the 
farm to go into the world. He traveled to 
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London, and there obtained a clerk’s situation 
on a salary of ten pounds, or about fifty dollars, 
ayear. At this, however, he did not remain 
long; and after passing through a few phases 
of business life he was finally establisheJ as a 
wine merchant. Joshua was the youngest of 
two sons; and while his brother was educated 
for clerical life, he was trained with the view 
to taking a share in his father’s business. Af- 
ter a somewhat careful course of training, in 
his fifteenth year he entered his father’s count- 


v 





some effort, in connection with a few others, 
for the improvement of the me ins of educating 
the poor. Prior to this effort there was no or- 
ganizat on or systematic effort in this direc- 
tion, and the result was the development of 
the National Society. The details of the scheme 
were mainly drawmw up by Joshua Watson, 
and he was appointed the first treasurer, The 
amount of good which has been done by this 
society is incalculable. Thousands of the youth 
of the poorest classes have received from it the 














ing-room. He was noted for the fidelity and 
assiduity with which he attended to the duties 
which belonged to his department, although a 
son of the proprietor. About 1810, after his 
father retired, he became a partner in a similar 
house in Mark Lane, London. Here he re- 
alized a considerable fortune, and retired from 
active business in 1814. He had always ex- 
hibited a deep interest in religious matters. 
His zea! for the cause of the church amounted 
to enthusiasm. Previous to 1800 he made 





greater part of their education, both in things 
intellectual and moral. “This society has 
been the means,” to use the words of the late 
Bishop Bloomfield, “of diffusing more and 
more, year after year, the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and religious truth throughout the land, 
and has done much to make education real and 
not visionary, intellectual not mechanical.” Mr. 
Watson took great interest in the publication 
of the Family Bible by the Society for Promot- 





ing Christian Knowledge. The subjects for the 
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engravings were chiefly chosen by him, and he 
also had superintendence of the map depart- 
ment. Of this society he was elected treas- 
urer in June, 1814, with the approval of the 
clergy at large. Through this important posi- 
tion he was led to take a leading interest in 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and he greatly contributed toward converting 
it from a mere ecclesiastical board into an en- 
ergetic missionary society. He obtained a 
special grant of five thousand ‘pounds ($25,000) 
from the Government to aid the work of the 
society in India; and to this grant large con- 
tributions were added from different sources. 
But the heathen and suffering in distant lands 
did not absorb all his attention, he had too 
keen a sense of the great distress prevailing at 
home, and so took a very active part in reliev- 
ing the poor in Shoreditch and Spitalfields. At 
the time when the Germans were suffering 
from the ravages made by Napoleon’s armies, 
Watson was foremost in organizing means by 
which substantial sympathy was shown that 
distressed people. He was openly thanked by 
Queen Charlotte, on the occasion of her visit to 
London, for the intervst he had shown her des- 
titute countrymen. It may be interesting at 
this time, when the civilized world has been 
pouring in its contributions for the assistance 
of the many thousands who have suffered from 
the terrible conflagrations at Chicago, and in 
the great wooded regions of the Northwest, 
that the expenses of the distribution of the 
funds raised to relieve the necessities of the 
Germans were only one hundred pounds ($500). 
The admirable manner in which the accounts 
of this enterprise were kept was a matter of 
surprise to all. The thanks of the General 
Committee were awarded him. The King of 
Prussia sent him a valuable ring, the King of 
Saxony some Dresden vases; the Patriotic So- 
ciety of Hamburg contributed a gold medal 
and a diploma. In 1817 he laid the foundation 
of the church building of the society under the 
title of the Church-Room or Free Church So- 
ciety. A special commission was issued in 
favor of this project by the Government, then 
under the premiership of Lord Liverpool. In 
1819 the University of Oxford honored him 
with the degree of LL.D. This degree Mr. 
Watson declined at first, but when the Vice- 
Chancellor, seconded by several of the leading 
clergymen of London, personally urged him to 
accept what the University considered but a 
slight expression of its esteem, he yielded. It 
was on the 29th of June that he received the de- 
gree, together with Dr. Southey and other illus- 





trious persons. Much time would be required for 
us to detail the different benevolent enterprises 
in which he bore a prominent part. His en- 
ergy and business judgment seemed capable 
of meeting any emergency, of solving any diffi- 
culty, however intricate ; and when, by reason 
ef age and infirmity, he found it necessary to 
withdraw more and more from official rela- 
tions, it was with the keenest regret that his 
resignation was received by his brother offi- 
cers. In 1833, when efforts were made for al- 
terations in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
no little excitement attended the development 
of the scheme, Mr. Watson looked upon it 
with a certain degree of suspicion, as he was 
afraid of irregularity and unauthorized pro- 
ceedings. Anxious for some sort of sanction, 
expressed or implied, from the clergy, he urged 
the preparation of an address on the subject. 
It was drawn up, and signed by several thou- 
sand ministers. Mr. Watson himself drew up 
one in the interest of the laity, which was 
signed by no less than two hundred thousand 
heads of families. This powerful opposition 
to any change in “the richest legacy of our 
forefathers,” as the Prayer Book was styled in 
Watson’s address, was sufficient to suppress 
the movement. In 1831 his wife died. His 
domestic relations had always been of the hap- 
piest order, and this loss bound him with the 
deepest grief, but did not long deprive religion 
and morality of his valueble services. In, 1837 
his only daughter, who had been married but 
a short time, also died. This fresh blow 
changed the course of his life for the future. 
He wished to retire altogether from public life, 
but the remonstrances of the Archbishop and 
others prevailed. 

However, he could not exhibit all the en- 


‘ergy of his vigorous manhood, although his 


association in promoting different religious 
and humanitarian objects was still deemed 
invaluable. One of his last good works was 
actively urging the enlargement of the Clergy 
Orphan School, and the purchase of a site for 
the erection of a new building. Although sub- 
sequent to 1850 his health failed rapidly, he 
was enabled to complete the church of St. Bar- 
narbas, Homerton, and took part in its con- 
secration. Slowly, but certainly, death ap- 
proached him. In his last hour he was calm, 
collected, ani gentle. Even then there was 
so much earnestness, fervor, and enthusiasm 
evinced in holy things that his niece said there 
seemed a glow as of health. He died early in 
the year 1855. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that 
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Joshua Watson in religious matters was no or- 
dinary man. It can be said of him, if of any 
one, that he was a true and loyal son of the 
Church of England. He believed in its organ- 
ization, in its tenets and spirit, without refer- 
ence to the man who might wear the sacer- 


dotal robe or exercise the episcopal office. 
Yet, with all his devotion to the cause of re- 
ligion, he was a practical, energetic, executive 
business man, and delighted in exercising his 
superior capacity in this respect for the wel- 
fure of the church, and for carrying into effect 
its benevolent work. 


——_-++e- 


“FOLLOW YOUR NOSE.” 


BY ALTON CHESWICKE. 


OW often do we hear this expression 

made use of by old and young! Yet, 
with the single exception of the man in the 
story, whose nose, being crooked, led him 
around the corner, and consequently out of 
his way, very little, if any, mention is made 
of the character or tendency of the nose 
which we are to follow, or the extent to 
which we are to follow it. A large nose, we 
are told, is the sign of a strongly-marked 
character; and if, as seems likely, the nose, 
as the most prominent feature, often indicates 
in its contour the most prominent character- 
istics of the mind, some people would seem 
to be “following their noses” with a ven- 
geance in everything they undertake. In- 
deed, it would seem that a large and strong- 
ly-marked nose takes the lead not only of the 
rest of the features, but also of the mental 
faculties which find their representatives in 
these features, guiding them at its own sweet 
will in whatsoever direction it may incline. 
Unfortunately, too many of us are in the 
predicament of the man in the story before 
alluded to; and many are the corners we 
turn and devious the ways we tread while 
following in the lead of our erratic noses. 
But we shall doubtless illustrate our subject 
better by a brief account of the fortunes of 
three individuals, who shall serve us as ex- 
amples of the case in point. 

Three schoolboys setting out early in life, 
and each being the happy possessor of a 
nasal promontory of respectable size, seemed 
to have made up their minds, as their subse- 
quent careers testified, to follow their re- 
spective noses on their way to fortune’s 
shrine. Whether any one had been kind 
enough to bestow upon them this oft-con- 
ferred advice we know not, but certain it’ is 
that they acted upon it most persistently. 

The first, who for convenience’ sake I will 





call Tom, was blessed with a nose which, 
when in a normal condition, though, unfor- 
tunately, this was not often the case, evinced 
a most unmistakable tendency to mold itself 
upon the model of an eagle’s beak, and by 
the prominence of the sign of attack indi- 
cated the character of the possessor. 

From his earliest years Tom's nose was 
always leading him into trouble. When a 
little fellow, acting from the faculty of self- 
defense, which was also largely developed, 
his quickness to resent in the fiercest manner 
the slightest provocation, no matter by whom 
offered, afforded a continual inducement to 
larger boys to obtain amusement out of him 
by arousing his “ spunk,” as they termed it; 
and many a thrashing did his too ready ex- 
hibition of said “spunk” obtain for him at 
the hands of merciless tormentors. But 
though often conquered, he was never sub- 
dued ; his pugnacious nose, defiant as ever, 
seemed to court attack from all quarters; 
and so numerous and severe were the blows 
and thwacks that were continually descend- 
ing upon that poor little organ, that it is 
a wonder that it retained its integrity of 
contour as long as it did. 

Grown older, toughened, and strengthen- 
ed by his many contests, the tables were 
speedily turned; and his pugnacious inclina- 
tions, acting now more directly through the 
sign of attack, he became himself the aggres- 
sor. His early experience had not been cal- 
culated to teach him the exercise of mercy, 
nor did he evince it himself, and he soon be- 
came a terror to all his associates. Such a 
nose as he had forscenting a quarrel! Nota 
broil or dispute of any kind could take place 
for miles around in which he was not speed- 
ily a participator, if not a principal. Like 
Job’s war-horse, he literally “ smelled the bat- 
tle afar off,” and was ever eager for the fray. 
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When still young in years, he was com- 
pelled to leave school to make his way in life 
thenceforth by his own efforts. His teacher, 
who liked the lad on account of some good 
qualities he possessed, took occasion to re- 
monstrate with him about his quarrelsome 
disposition, warning him of the evil results 
which must inevitably follow the unrestrain- 
ed indulgence of his ruling propensity. 
“That nose of yours, my boy,” said he, in 
conclusion, “though a good one, will lead 
you into much sorrow and disaster if you 
follow it so persistently.” 

“T'll risk it, sir,” replied Tom gaily, elated 
by the prospect of a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the great world at large, and fully con- 
fident that he should win for himself abund- 
ant laurels; “my nose has done me good ser- 
vice here—there’s not a boy that can stand 
against me now—and I mean to follow it for 
the future. Can’t have too much of a good 
thing, you know, sir;” and seizing his cap, 
he cut short all further “sermonizing” by 
making a speedy exit. 

About twenty years later, chancing to meet 
an old school-mate of mine, I was reviewing 
past events with him, when it occurred to 
me to inquire about Tom, his fortunes and 
whereabouts, being matters well known to 
my friend; and from him I learned his sub- 
sequent career, which was varied and inter- 
esting enough, and fully confirmed the pro~ 
mise of his youth. With his usual head- 
strong persistence, he had, agreeably to his 
expressed intention, gone on following his 
nose into all manner of tribulations with, 
poor fellow, anything but a happy issue. 
After a strong and even perilous youth, dur- 
ing which he had succeeded in making a few 
friends and hosts of enemies, he embraced, 
successively, the professions of a lawyer, edi- 
tor, and politician, in each of which his un- 
fortunate nose proved a fatal bar to success ; 
for having by long and constant practice be- 
come as expert in the belligerent use of his 
tongue and pen as he had formerly been with 
his fists, he in a short time alienated his few 
remaining friends, and increased greatly the 
rancor of his already bitter foes, drawing 
down upon his devoted head such a storm of 
indignant opposition and persecution as to 
quickly sweep him from his position, in 
spite of the most desperate resistance on his 





part. It would require a more graphic pen 
than mine to do justice to this portion of 
his life, more especially to his experience as 
an editor. That it was sufficiently exciting, 
may be readily inferred from the premises; 
we leave it to the imagination of the reader 
to conceive the richness thereof. 

Chagrined, disgusted with all the world 
but himself, and, for the first time in his life, 
almost on the verge of despair, our hero now 
set himself seriously to work to reckon up 
his gains from this stormy campaign, and 
was obliged to confess that though he had 
borne the brunt of every conflict, had per- 
formed a double share of labor, and had 
been made use of, as long’as practicable, by 
others to further their own advantage, he 
had received little besides hard knocks as a 
recompense, 

With his usual perverseness, however, lay- 
ing the blame anywhere but where it be- 
longed, viz., on his own incorrigible nose, or 
rather upon his too faithful following of the 
same, so far from mending his ways, he was 
about to give full scope to the lowest mani- 
festation of his unruly propensity by em- 
bracing the “manly art” of a pugilist, when 
the breaking out of the civil war afforded 
him, for the first time, a legitimate field for 
the exercise of his martial tendencies. The 
first sound of the trumpet calling to arms 
was welcome to him as an invitation to a 
royal feast, and the brave and dashing sol- 
dier was soon on the high road to promotion. 


But, alas! even in war there are times when , 


discretion is by far the better part of valor, 
and to our impetuous friend discretion was a 
thing unknown. So it happened that there 
came an evil day when our brave boys, hav- 
ing engaged with a greatly superior force of 
the enemy, and having held their position 
until it was evident that further resistance 
would only involve a useless waste of life, 
the order was reluctantly given to fall back. 
Our hero, who had risen to the rank of an 
officer, was rallying his men for a final charge, 
which he had determined on his part should 
be decisive, when the unwelcome note of the 
bugle fell upon his ear, sounding instant re- 
treat. But if the ear was attentive, the nose 
was not. Gleaming out bold and defiant 
from the smoke-and-dust-begrimed features, 
with its tremendously developed sign of at- 
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tack, that was not a nose to retreat, or turn 
aside, or follow any road but that which led 
straight forward into the thickest of the fray. 
So, without an instant’s hesitation, and with 
a rallying cry to his men, he, according to his 
usual custom, following the lead of this 
dauntless nose, charged with an air of fierce 
determination that for a moment struck ter- 
ror into the breasts of his opponents and caus- 
ed them to fall back a few paces. Eagerly 
following up his supposed advantage, and his 
movements not being observed by the rest 
of the troops, who were using their utmost 
endeavors to preserve an orderly retreat, he 
quickly found himself, with but a handful 
of men at his back, surrounded on all sides 
by the enemy, and cut off from all possi- 
bility of rescue. A rain of sword and 
bayonet thrusts put a speedy end to his 
desperate defense; and when, later, he re- 
covered consciousness, it was to find him- 
self a sorely wounded prisoner in the hands 
of the foe. The horrors of a military prison 
finished the work which the battle-field had 
begun, and when set free, it was as a broken- 
down, disabled man, scarcely able to support 
his exhausted body upon his shattered limbs. 

After this information, as may be sup- 
posed, I lost no time in visiting this poor 
victim of a mistaken policy. So sadly 
changed had he become, that I could scarcely 
believe, even upon the most conclusive evi- 
dence, that this prematurely decayed and 
shattered wreck was identical with the bold, 
stalwart youth of my school days, with 
whom I had had many a trial of strength, al- 
ways accompanied by disaster and defeat. 
He bore the unmistakable signs of many a 
sharp contest, while so worn and battered 
had he become through his rugged experi- 
ence, that though but thirty-five years of 
age he looked like a man of fifty. It was 
but too evident that, as far as physical possi- 
bilities went, his fighting days were over, 
while his earthly life was fast drawing to a 
close. Dependent entirely upon his pension 
—and too many of our poor discharged sol- 
diers know what that means—gaunt poverty 
continually stared him in the face, and havy- 
ing defied the whole world in his prosperity, 
he was abandoned by the whole world in his 
adversity. His unhappy nose had indeed 
led him into anything but “ pleasant places.” 








But it had not escaped its share in the gen- 
eral misfortune, as its irregular and dis- 
figured contour testified. Poor fellow! the 
glory of his countenance had departed. 

I found him brooding over his wrongs and 
misfortunes, and as sullen as a caged lion, 
full of indignation and hatred toward his 
late companions in arms, who, he maintain- 
ed, with characteristic obstinacy, had basely 
deserted him in his extremity, and had been 
the cause of all his subsequent distress. Dis- 
appointment and disaster, far from subduing, 
had but embittered his spirit and intensified 
his quarrelsome propensity; and with, ap- 
parently, not a friend in the world, he still 
retained the ability to make for himself fresh 
enemies; and though physically almost help- 
less, still walked, in his way, a perfect Ish- 
maelite among men, respected by none— 
dreaded and detested by all. 

He seemed, at first, disposed to resent my 
intrusion; but when he recognized an old 
school-inate he became more cordial, and 
readily conversed about old times, and aided 
with much zest in recalling long-forgotten 
reminiscences. But the topics to which he 
reverted the oftenest, and upon which he 
dwelt with the liveliest interest, were the rec- 
ollections of his own prowess; and it seemed 
as if he would never weary in “fighting o'er 
again” his many battles. He gave me some 
additional particulars of his subsequent life, 
and ended by expressing the settled de- 
termination to be even yet with all who had 
done him wrong. 

In view of the already sad consequences of 
such a course, this resolution excited in my 
mind the most ominous apprehensions for his 
future, and the deepest sorrow that he should 
be so misguided. I therefore mildly en- 
deavored to show him his mistake, to indi- 
cate where the blame really lay, and, from 
his present forlorn condition, which was un- 
deniably the result of his previous line of 
action, to draw arguments whereby to induce 
him to adopt a more conciliatory course in 
future. But ere I had uttered many words 
to this effect, the keen eye, kindling with no 
kindly light, gave me hint of breakers ahead ; 
and upon my attempting to continue, the 
incorrigible nose, true to its nature, gave out 
such an unmistakable note of warning, that 
perceiving how utterly futile would be my 
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efforts in this direction, I was glad to avert 
the impending storm by changing the sub- 
ject as quickly as possible, and withdrawing 
soon after from the still irate presence. 

The second of the three school-fellows, 
Harry by name, rejoiced in a nose whose ex- 
tremity turned as decidedly up as Tom’s had 
turned emphatically down. He also, as I 
have intimated, seemed to have resolved to 
follow the lead of the chief ornament of his 
countenance. Not in the least did he resem- 
ble his valiant school-fellow; their noses 
were not more dissimilar than their charac- 
ters. 

The only real fault that Harry could be 
said to possess was a most inordinate curi- 
osity. No individual of the genus Sus was 
ever more persistent in turning up the ground 
for roots and acorns than was Harry in leay- 
ing no stone unturned whereby he might 
gain possession of a secret. The closer it 
was kept the greater the charm it had for 
him, and the more importunate and pertina- 
cious he was in his efforts to obtain it. Add- 
ed to this was a simplicity of mind and 
an easy good-nature which, in this case, 
might almost be denominated another fault, 
and which rendered it impossible for him to 
keep any secret that might be intrusted to 
him. Though profuse in his promises of 
strict secrecy, and sincere in his efforts to 
maintain it, the secret, whatever it might be, 
whether affecting himself or others, was sure 
to escape him in some way ; and the tact and 
cunning by which he often succeeded in 
worming himself into the confidence of others 
never seemed to stand him in good stead to 
preserve hisown. Utterly indifferent to the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, his curiosity 
seemed to crave only forbidden things, and 
consequently, though good-tempered and 
obliging, he was regarded as the pest of the 
whole school. 

A group of boys could not assemble to 
converse upon the most trifling matter but 
his quick eye would detect them; his in- 
satiable nose would scent a secret, and he 
would make a bee-line for them forthwith, 
when he would begin questioning, teasing, 
and worrying to be taken into their con- 
fidence, until roughly and sternly told to go 
ubout his business. A rude repulse never 





failed to make him retreat a short distance; 
but threats, and even blows, could not induce 
him to go beyond ear-shot when once he 
was convinced that there was something in 
the wind. 

Failing in the first attempt to elicit the de- 
sired information, he would, with a pertinac- 
ity as remarkable as it was annoying, dog 
the possessors of it, singly or together, for 
days or even weeks, if necessary; or, fasten- 
ing himself upon the most good-natured, 


would never lose sight of him until by cease- - 


less importunities, either by words, looks, or 
gestures—for he was master of all three modes 
of questioning—he had fairly worried him 
into revealing what he wished to know, un- 
der promise of most profound secrecy. Once 
possessed of the much-coveted secret, he 
would plume himself upon it so openly and 
ostentatiously as speedily to attract the at- 
tention of other boys who, knowing his 
weakness, would beset him on all sides, and 
with very little difficulty draw from him al} 
that it had cost him so much labor to gain, 
thus causing him to incur, again and again, 
the indignation of those who had confided 
in him. 

But their indignation was not all that he 
had to endure. The boys laid many plans 
to revenge themselves through the very pro- 
pensity that so annoyed them. At one time 
a number would get together and converse 
in loud and excited whispers, or exchange 
significant glances, until they had attracted 
his attention and excited his curiosity to the 
highest pitch, when, with many precautions 
and much ceremony, they would confide to 
his greedy ear the details of some tremendous 
scheme which they pretended to have con- 
cocted, or some wonderful discovery which 
they had made; and when, as invariably hap- 
pened, while swelling with importance with 
the possession of such a mighty secret, he had 
been induced to disclose it to all the rest, the 
authors of the plot would probably proclaim 
the whole thing a hoax, and thus cause him 
to become the laughing-stock of the school. 
As he was sensitive to ridicule, this was 
usually more effective than anything else in 
checking his propensity, but only for a short 
time. Or a boy would pretend to have found 
or heard of something extraordinary ; and 
by continually promising Harry to tell or 
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show him “in a minute,” or “as soon as we 
find a nice, quiet place where nobody else 
can hear,” taking good care meanwhile that 
the minute should not arrive, or the place be 
found, would keep him following at his 
heels, like a dog after a bone, in a perfect 
fever of impatience and expectation, until 
he had fairly tired him out, when he would 
turn upon him, and in a tone that carried 
conviction, coolly inform him that he had 
nothing for him to hear or see. Frequently, 
too, the boys would challenge Harry to a 
race, though he hated running, being natu- 
rally slow of foot and short of breath, prom- 
ising to tell him something splendid if he 
should succeed in catching one of them; 
and many a weary chase hus his silly little 
nose led its silly little possessor after what 
proved to be naught. 

It was some time after he left school ere 
we saw the last of him, and right glad we 
were to part company, although we felt dis- 
posed in a friendly way toward him, yet his 
propensity to make other people’s business 
his own, and his ceaseless prying and ques- 
tioning—he had attached himself upon some 
pretext to our place of business, where he 
seemed likely to remain a fixture—were very 
burdensome, and we were heartily rejoiced 
when a favorable opening for him in a dis- 
tant city relieved me of an infliction that 
was fast becoming intolerable. 

Passing through the streets of New York 
one very cold winter's day about ten years 
later, I suddenly encountered a thinly clad, 
miserable-looking specimen of humanity who, 
with outstretched hand, seemed endeavoring 
to stop me. I supposed that he was solicit- 
ing alms, but there were already too many 
such wretched beings abroad in this inclem- 
ent weather, and I had already disposed of 
all my loose change. So, with an involun- 
tary tribute of pity, I was about to pass him 
by without further notice, when the sound 
of my name, uttered in a voice that sounded 
strangely familiar, arrested and fixed my at- 
tention. I turned, and each regarded the 
other in silence for a few moments; but 
though I scanned the features attentively, I 
failed to recognize them ; and, thinking that 
I must have been mistaken, I was about to 
resume my road, when, extending his hand, 
the stranger exclaimed, “So you don’t know 





me, eh, old fellow? and it is not so very long 
ago, either, that we parted!” 

Guided by the voice I looked again; and 
—yes, I should have known that nose among 
a thousand. Though altered in all else, by 
the aid of that important feature, which still 
remained unchanged, I recognized my quon- 
dam school-fellow Paul Pry, alias Harry 
L——. The torrent of interrogations with 
which I was overwhelmed when once he be- 
came aware of my recognition of him, proved 
that in essentials my friend was much the 
same. 

His sad story was soon told. Having fol- 
lowed his nose into everybody else’s business, 
his own had been neglected, and while poor 
Tom had gained the hatred of all the world, 
Harry, still more unfortunate, had incurred 
not only its hatred, but the additional bur- 
den of its contempt. He was soon, therefore, 
turned adrift from all connections and left to 
shift for himself, and though he had been so 
zealous in making himself acquainted with 
the fortunes and interests of others, no one 
troubled himself to learn how fe fared, and he 
was speedily reduced to the lowest extrem- 
ity, and was even now, through neglect and 
deprivation, in an almost dying condition. 

I lost no time in making him as comfort- 
able as my means and his now hopeless con- 
dition would permit, but it was with diffi- 
culty that I could procure any one to ad- 
minister to his most necessary wants, so un- 
willing did all seem to have aught to do 
with one so well known and so generally 
despised. His ruling passion, far from 
diminishing, seemed rather to inczease as 
his strength declined; and so w2arisome 
did it become, that our visits to him, much 
as we pitied hini, became necessarily brief. 

The last good office which his nose per- 
formed for him was to hasten his death ; 
for one very cold day, shortly after we had 
met and provided for him, his nurse having 
quitted the room for awhile to get rid of his 
ceaseless questioning, and his fire having 
been suffered to go out by neglect, it (the 
nose) took him from his bed, across the floor, 

and to the window, which it induced him to 
open to learn the cause of a slight disturb- 
ance in the street. The cold, sharp draught 
aggravated his malady, and he rapidly sank 
under it. 
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Perhaps the “homeliest” nose in the 
whole school was that which adorned the 
countenance of Richard M——. The end of 
this feature seemed to be painfully unde- 
cided as to which way to turn, whether up- 
ward, downward, or sideway, and at the time 
when we first made Dick’s acquaintance, it 
looked as if it had tried each of these direc- 
tions in succession, and had abandoned all 
of them in despair. Indeed, it was a com- 
monly received tradition among the boys, 
that Master Dick had had his nose well 
wrung at some time for some act of mean- 
ness, for which amiable quality he was 
famous, and that it had ever since retained 
the twist. Upon this was founded the ap- 
pellation of “ Twisty,” by which he was uni- 
versally known. 

The only thing decided in this nose was 
its development laterally, just over the place 
where physiognomists locate the sign of Ac- 
quisitiveness, and which was, indeed, exces- 
sive in one so young. It was well known 
among the boys, that in driving a bargain, 
whether for tops, marbles, or penknives,— 
which he was continually urging them to do, 
—it was impossible for any one to get the 
advantage of him, and that in nearly every 
case they would be most woefully cheated. 
It was understood, also, that if any article 
of property were missing anywhere in his 
vicinity, it must be resigned as irrecoverably 
lost; for he was an adroit and nimble thief, 
and as cunning and skillful as a magpie in 
hiding things away; while such a thing as 
voluntary restoration of anything that he 
had once laid hands on had never been 
known of him. 

Directly upon leaving school he entered 
the service of a merchant, with whom he re- 
mained some time; but his unlucky nose, 
finding its way to the till once too often, he 
was detected and ignominiously dismissed, 
only escaping the full penalty of the law 
through the influence of his parents. Noth- 
ing daunted, he repaired to a distant city, 
where he set up in business for himself on a 
small scale; and taking timely warning by 
his past experience, he, while indulging in 
every species of rascality that promised to be 
profitable, took good care to avoid all open 
conflict with the law. 

It would be treading too much in the mire 





to attempt to trace all the dark and devious 
ways through which he followed his avari- 
cious nose for the next ten years. Meeting 
him in the street once during that period, 
we were astonished to see the rapidity with 
which his conduct was revealing itself in his 
features. His nose, having arrived at a 
conclusion in regard to the perplexing mat- 
ter of direction, had assumed a decided and 
disagreeable downward droop, suggestive of 
the direction in which all his thoughts and 
aspirations were bent, and seemed to prom- 
ise eventually to bring him down bodily (as 
it afterward did) to mingle with the dross 
he was so eagerly heapihg up for himself. 
His complexion was rapidly assuming a yel- 
lowish tinge, while premature old age was 
following hard upon his footsteps. But 
when did avarice ever cry “enough?” That 
nose, ever accustomed to pursue its own route 
without let or hindrance, could not long 
brook even the most superficial restraints of 
the law, and it soon led its obedient follower 
into such depths and excesses of villainy, 
that exposure and consequent punishment 
became inevitable. Once more he was com- 
pelled to fly, at the sacrifice of much of his 
ill-gotten gains, and nothing more was heard 
of him, save the rumor that he had joined a 
band of counterfeiters. 

Some three years since I found myself, one 
evening, through a combination of circum- 
stances that it is unnecessary to enumerate, 
the sole occupant of a little room in a large 
vacant house in a lonely neighborhood, keep- 
ing guard over a chest of valuables left in 
my care till morning. Not entirely alone, 
however, for in the adjoining chamber were 
sleeping three stout men, well armed, who 
only waited a signal from me to rise and give 
a warm reception to the nocturnal visitors 
whom we were hourly expecting. I had ex- 
tinguished the light, and as I sat there listen- 
ing to the monotonous ticking of the clock 
upon the mantel, no sign of any conscious 
life within could have been discerned from 
the exterior of the dwelling. 

Slowly the time wore on; the oppressive 
stillness being broken only by the clock tell- 
ing the hours of eleven, twelve, and one. 
Just as this last stroke had ceased vibrating, 
the sounds for which we had been waiting 
fell upon my ear; and, arousing my com- 
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panions, we awaited the issue. I will not 
attempt to describe the struggle which fol- 
lowed, and which was conducted in almost 
total darkness; but when it was over and I 
again struck a light, I was alone in the 
chamber with the body of a man lying mo- 
tionless across the threshold. I approached 
him, and, struck by something familiar in 
the bloodstained countenance, I bent down, 
and passing my handkerchief gently over 
the distorted features, I recognized them the 
next instant as those of Richard M 

As I stood gazing in stupefied horror at 
the once familiar countenance, I heard two of 
my companions stumbling through the dark- 
ness on their way back to the room where 
they had left me. ‘“ Confound it! which way 
do we go now?” said one of them, as he 
stopped bewildered in the passage. 

“Follow your nose, you fool,” said the 
other impatiently; “don’t you see the light 
shining right ahead of you?” 

“Look here,” I exclaimed, as they ap- 
proached, “do you see that man?” And as 
they paused abruptly and gazed upon him in 
silent awe, I continued, “ He followed his 
nose all his life, and this is what it has 
brought him to.” 

The men regarded me with a bewildered 
stare, and I proceeded to elucidate. ‘“Ob- 
serve,” said I, “the breadth of that nose just 
above the wing; there’s where the mischief 
lies. The excessive Acquisitiveness, of which 
that is the sign, has been the cause of his 
misspent life and tragic end. Following a 
nose like that, what could be expected but 
that it would bring him to ruin at last?” 

“ Well,” said one of the men slowly, after 
ruminating a few moments, “if it was his 
freenology as ailed him, he couldn’t help it, I 
suppose, and I don’t see how he was to 
blame.” 

“The trouble was,” said I, with difficulty 
repressing a smile, “not that he possessed 
such a nose, which in itself was not so bad a 
nose, but that he made no effort to control it, 
but let it lead him whithersoever it would. 
If in early youth——” - 

I was interrupted at this juncture by the 
return of the third of my assistants, and the 
conversation thereupon taking a different 
turn, I was prevented from continuing my 
remarks, What, therefore, I intended to say 








to two or three at the most, I will now en- 
deavor to say to the public at large through 
the medium of a journal devoted to the con- 
sideration of such topics. 

Having selected the three most prominent 
and clearly defined types of nose that obtain 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry in the world at 
large, I have endeavored to indicate some of 
the evils which arise from following either. 
But even though they do us such despite, and 
lead us so readily into mischief, it is scarcely 
worth while to adopt the suggestion of Aaron 
to Moses in the nursery rhyme, and “ cut off 
our noses,” either literally or figuratively, 
however much they may offend us. Not only 
because, as Moses very sensibly replies to 
Aaron in the same rhyme, “’tis the fashion 
to wear ’em,” but because the desired end 
(we do not mean that of the nose) would be 
as far from being realized as ever. Moreover, 
the very qualities which are at present the 
cause of our misfortune may, if properly 
managed, be made to conduce greatly to our 
advantage. Combativeness, Inquisitiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness have each their place to 
occupy and their work to perform; nor‘can 
we dispense with any of them; and the 
stronger the propensity the more valuable it 
is, if properly balanced and rightly applied. 

A large nuse, then, like a steam-engine, is 
a good thing to have before us; but also, 
like a steam-engine, requires the careful 
guidance of a skillful engineer; and to se- 
cure a safe journey, and a happy ending 
thereto, it must be propelled upon the well- 
graded track whose course has been sur- 
veyed, and whose bounds have been set by 
Reason and Moderation. Once let it’swerve 
from this track, and whatever its shape or 
tendency, it will speedily carry the train be- 
hind it, however well freighted with good 
things, over the downward grade to hopeless 
ruin. 

Look well, then, to the ruling propensity, 
especially in early youth. “Follow your 
nose” only as a skillful driver “ follows” a 
well-trained horse. While following him 
physically, he precedes him mentally; and 
while seeming to be borne hither and thither 
at the will of the creature before him, he 
holds the reins in a firm grasp, and through 
them controls and determines every move- 
ment, 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 
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RHEUMATISM. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


HEUMATIC affections, with the excep- 

tion of simple fevers, are among the 

most frequent and most tormenting of human 

ailments, and no diseases can be named respect- 

ing whose essential nature physicians have 

more discordant theories, or more various and 
even opposite methods of treatment. 

The medical profession have tried the anti- 
phlogistic treatment—bleeding, salts, starvation ; 
the stimulating treatment—alcohol, mustard, 
generous diet; the alterative treatment—mer- 
cury, opium, antimony; the acid treatment— 
lemon-juice, vinegar, cranberries; the alkaline 
treatment—bi-carbonate of soda, iodide of po- 
tassium, lime ; and the symptological treatment, 
which means medicating the symptoms on 
their own merits or demerits, without much 
reference to form, type, or diathesis. The best 
or worst of these plans is still a matter of con- 
troversy. 

No disease known to medical men is so liable 
to be followed. by structural derangements, 
distortions, paralysis, and permanent disability 
as are the various kinds of acute rheumatism. 
But, whether these effects are the results of 
medication, or the natural tendency and 
sequels of the disease itself, may be a question 
having two sides. Certain it is, however, that 
no case has been yet recorded in which any 
deformity or permanent injury happened when 
the patient was treated from first to last hy- 
gienically or hydropathically. 

Again, under the ordinary treatment, as is 
well known, metastases, sudden, dangerous, and 
sometimes fatal, frequently occur. The symp- 
toms disappear from the joints, and the heart, 
head, stomach, or lungs become affected. But 
in no case yet recorded during thirty years of 
hydropathic treatment, comprising hundreds of 
good and bad cases, treated by scores of good 
and bad hydropaths, under good and bad cir- 
cumstances, at many better and worse institu- 
tions, has there been any “retrocession” to 
the vital organs, when no medicine had been 
employed. 

When the story went abroad from Graefen- 
berg that the bold peasant (who had never 
read a medical book), Priessnitz, was treating 





and curing all forms of gout and rheumatism 
by application of cold water to the whole 
surface—packs, plunges, douches ; that he ap- 
plied still colder water to the inflamed joints 
—umschlags, compresses; and that he even 
gave the patient the coldest kind of water to 
drink, the practice was so contrary to the 
established opinions of the medical profession 
that a cold chill pervaded their entire pathol- 
ogy, and they very naturally cried out against 
it as liable to drive the disease in and produce 
organic disease of the heart. But no such 
result has ever occurred, notwithstanding there 
has been much rash and bungling manage- 
ment of the water-cure processes. 

What isrheumatism? Simply, inflammation 
of the structures and tissues of and around the 
larger joints. But why, it may be asked, does 
inflammation of the joints differ in so many 
ways from inflammation of other parts—the 
viscera, forexample? Because their structure 
is different. The impurities which lodge in 
and obstruct the denser structures of the joints 
can be carried through the more soft and po- 
rous structures of other parts. 

When the joints are but slightly inflamed, 
the affection is called chronic rheumatism. This 
is unattended with fever. If the joints are 
more severely affected, with slight feverish- 
ness, the term subacute rheumatism is employed. 
When the fever is violent and the joints greatly 
swollen and very painful, the phrases acute 
rheumatism, articular rheumatism, and rheuma- 
matic fever are indiscriminately used; and 
when the whole surface is swollen and pain- 
ful, with a correspondingly less degree of in- 
flammation in the joints, the term inflamma- 
tory rheumatism is applied. The technology 
is exceedingly awkward, and rendered still 
more complicated to the non-professional 
reader from the fact that medical men, who are 
careless in their nomenclature, employ these 
phrases interchangeably and loosely. 

The immediate cause of all rheumatic affec- 
tions is the lodgment of particles of foreign 
matter in the dense structures of the joints. 
These may be earthy, mineral, saline, or alka- 
line. Lime and ammonia are common bases 
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of saline and alkaline matter which accumu- 
late in and around the joints. In old gouty 
subjects these concretions form protuberances 
or “rings” around the joints of the fingers and 
toes. In some cases ulceration takes place and 
the part discharges carbonate of lime and 
other earthy ingredients. 

All substances of a saline or earthy nature, 
which are not digestible and assimilable, tend to 
the formation of rheumatic and gouty obstruc- 
tions; and when accumulated to the extent of 
seriously interrupting the circulation, the vital 
powers make a special effort to expel them. 
This remedial effort is rheumatism. 


Where the obstruction happens to be great-.- 


est, the blood accumulates, and the part is red, 
hot, swollen, and painful. This is inflamma- 
tion ; hence all rheumatism is inflammatory. 
If the accumulation is great, and one or more 
large joints or several small ones are affected 
simultaneously, the whole system will be so 
disturbed that fever will co-exist; hence the 
term rheumatic fever, meaning a local inflam- 
mation of the joints and a constitutional febrile 
disturbance. 

Such being the nature of all rheumatic af- 
fections, the proper treatment—and that which 
has been invariably and promptly successful 
in the hands of all hygienic physicians, so far 
as I know—is not difficult to indicate. 

The first attention should be given to the 
fever when that exists, for it is a fule that 
should never be forgotten by hygienists, that 
general treatment is always more important 
than local, in febrile diseases of all kinds. The 
fever should be managed according to the 
degree of heat; and the greater the heat of the 
surface the more frequently should it be bath- 
ed with tepid or cool water. The inflamed 
joints should be wrapped in cold, wet cloths 
covered with dry ones, and renewed as often 
as they become warmer than the normal tem- 
perature. They should be continued until the 


‘heat and swelling are permanently abated. 


The diet must be simple and abstemious, and 
when the fever is violent, no food should be 
taken, except a little gruel and baked apple, 
or something equivalent, once or twice a day, 
until the paroxyms subside. The bowels re- 
quire no attention, save an enema or two of 
simple water. 

With this simple yet effective treatment, or- 
dinary rheumatic fevers are ended within a 
week ; extreme cases rarely continue beyond 
two weeks. But under the ordinary drug 
treatment the patient frequently suffers for 
months or years, and often becomes a cripple 





for life at last. Chronic rheumatism, of course, 
requires a longer course of medication—usually 
one to three months. In this case diet, and 
exercise, and the whole hygienic regimen 
should be attended to. 


———_+0e—__ 
PICKLES. 


¥ A RE not pickles good? Ialways thought 
they were healthful. What about sal- 
ads? Are they not good?” ; 

These questions are frequently propounded 
to us, and our uniform answer is, that pickles, 
salads, greens, and all the trash which requires 
vinegar to make it palatable, are eaten solely 
for the vinegar; and as vinegar is a product 
of decay, and an acid entirely too strong to be 
wholesome, it should be avoided altogether. 
People who most crave vinegar are those who 
eat sugar and fatty matter in excess. Fruit 
acids are supplied by nature in abundance, 
and are well adapted to furnish the system 
with all the acid it requires, and that of the 
right kind. 

Vinegar will eat up bones; it will injure the 
teeth and the coats of the stomach ; it will in- 
jure the blood ; it will break down the health. 
A fat, young lady who was told that the use 
of vinegar would reduce her flesh, entered upon 
the improvement with such earnestness that 
she took half a teacupful several times a day. 
Her fine health soon became greatly damaged ; 
she not only lost her surplus fat, but her nat- 
ural flesh as well, and was reduced to a skin- 
ny skeleton. From being ten pounds heavier 
than she thought was becoming, she became 
thirty pounds too light. She did not eat any 
more vinegar, but the life-long repentance of 
her folly did not bring back the requisite 
plumpness of form. 

“ But good cider vinegar being the juice of 
fruit ought not to be injurious,” says one. The 
juice of fruit, when it is natural, just taken 
from the fruit, will not injure a person, unless 
too much is taken. Most of us know the effect 
of drinking sweet cider in excess. Nature 
takes care to keep no more of it in the system 
than is needful. But vinegar has undergone 
the fermenting process, which is the first 
stage of decay, and has now become relative- 
ly poisonous. All it needs now is concentrat- 
ing,-like the poisonous acids, to make it eat 
the living tissues, Our firm conviction is, that 
if on every table there could be raw or cooked 
fruit of various kinds in ample abundance at 
every meal, ninety-nine men in a hundred, in 
a year’s time, would learn to take enough of 
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the fruit to supply the system with its requisite 
acids, so that neither pickle nor salad, with 
vinegar, or vinegar in any form, would be de- 
sired. Let vinegar be repudiated, and fruit be 
established in its place, and the dentist and 
doctor will have far less to do, and the under- 
taker’s work will be much longer pustponed. 


——__+20e—_—_ 


APPEAL FOR POOR CHILDREN 
NEW YORK. 
HE bitter cold of winter and the freezing 
storms have come upon thousands of the 
poor children of this city unprepared. They 
are sleeping in boxes, or skulking in doorways, 
or shivering in cellars without proper clothing 
or shoes, and but half fed. Many come bare- 
footed through the snow to our industrial 
schools. Children have been known to fall 
fainting on the floor of these schools through 
want of food. Hundreds enter our lodging- 
houses every night who have no home. Hun- 
dreds, who are ragged, half starved, and ut- 
terly unbefriended, apply to our office for a 
place in the country. Will our friends through- 
out the city and country help us to help these 
unfortunate little ones ? 

Fifty dollars will give to three of these 
children a home in the West, where they are 
wanted. Who will thus make a present of a 
home? Who will help us to put shoes on 
hundreds of bare feet, to clothe hundreds of 
half-clad boys and girls? 

The Children’s Aid Society is temporarily 
bereft of means through .the frauds in the City 
Government. We ask of our friends in every 
part of the country to help us through this 
season, when the demands upon us are great- 
est. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent 
to the central office, 19 East Fourth Street, 
New York, or will be called for, if the address 
be forwarded. Donations of money may be 
inclosed to either of the undersigned. If they 
are in checks or post-office orders, they can be 
made payable to the order of J. E. Williams, 
Treasurer ; Wm. A. Booth, President, 100 Wall 
Street, N. Y.; J. E. Williams, Treasurer, Metro- 
politan National Bank, 108 Broadway, N. Y.; 
C. L. Brace, Secretary, 19 East Fourth Street, 
 * 


OF 


WORK OF THE PAST YEAR. 


There were during the past year in our five 
lodging-houses, 11,928 different boys and girls; 
157,729 meals and 131,578 lodgings were sup- 
plied. In the nineteen day and eleven evening 





industrial schools were 9,429 children, who 
were taught, and partly fed and clothed; 
3,386 were sent to good homes, mainly in the 
West. Total number under charge of the 
Society during the year, 24,743. There have 
been 4,958 orphans in the lodging-houses, and 
1,231 orphans were provided with homes. 

InDusTRIAL ScHOOLS—OPEN To ALL CHIL- 
DREN WHO CAN NOT ATTEND THE PUBLIC 
ScHoois.—Cottage Place School, 204 Bleecker 
Street; East River School, 206 East Fortieth 
Street; Hudson River School, 350 West 
Twenty-seventh Street; Avenue B School, 607 
East Fourteenth Street; German School, 27 
Second Street; Italian School, 44 Franklin 
Street; Lord School, 207 Greenwich Street; 
Park School, Sixty-eighth Street, near Broad- 
way; Fifty-second Street School, Fifty-second 
Street, near Eleventh Avenue; Fifty-third 
Street School, 340 West Fifty-third Street; 
Phelps School, 335 East Thirty-fifth Street; 
Newsboys’ School, 49 Park Place; Girls’ 
School, 120 West Sixteenth Street; Fourth 
Ward School, 52 Market Street; Fifth Ward 
School, 141 Hudson Street; Eighth Ward 
School, 185 Spring Street; Eleventh Ward 
School, 709 East Eleventh Street ; Thirteenth 
Ward School, 327 Rivington Street; Four- 
teenth Ward School, 93 Crosby Street; Six- 
teenth Ward School, 211 West Eighteenth 
Street. 

Free Reaprne-Rooms.—211 West Eight- 
eenth Street, 204 Bleecker Street, 327 Riving- 
ton Street, 207 Greenwich Street. ; 

Loperne-Hovses. — Newsboys’, 49 Park 
Place; Girls’, 27 St. Mark’s Place; Rivington 
Street, 327 Rivington Street; Eleventh Ward, 
709 East Eleventh Street; Sixteenth Ward, 
211 West Eighteenth Street. 

P. 8.—It would be a great favor to us if our 
friends would lay this appeal before any 
Sunday-school or church with which they may 
be connected. 

[We heartily indorse this appeal, knowing . 
the great and good work which the Society has 
been engaged in for so many years, and still is 
doing for the rising generation. The hope of 
our country, the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, lie in the intelligence and integrity of our 
people. Good citizenship depends on these 
conditions, and to the education and training 
of our youth we must look for them. Shall 
we not, each of us, do all we can for objects 
so patriotic, so benevolent, so godly? Let our 
hearts speak through our pockets, and help 
the needy and the State, the nation and the 
world, at the same time.] 
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GREAT CRIMINALS. 


RAITORS to sacred trusts, conspir- 

ators against the public weal, cor- 
rupt judges, politicians who pervert vot- 
ers and tamper with the ballot to pre- 
vent honest elections, and thus attempt 
to undermine our public institutions, are 
great criminals, and deserve universal 
execration, and close confinement within 
the walls of a prison during their natu- 
ral lives; or should they not be treated 
as Ananias and Sapphira of old were 
treated ? If capital punishment is justi- 
fiable in any case, it certainly is in the 
cases we have named. 

The common liar, the sneak thief, the 
robber of orchards and poultry houses, 
and the pickpocket are all despicably 
mean and bad. All such should be shut 
up within strong walls, put to hard labor, 
fed on bread and water until thoroughly 
subdued and rendered penitent; and 
after having made full restitution by re- 
pairing all damages, by restoring what 
was stolen, or its value, besides paying 
the costs of trial and the expenses in- 
curred by the State for their punishment, 
they should be released, if it shall ap- 
pear that they have become reformed and 
are capable of self-regulation. 

A great criminal must have greater 
capability than the petty thief. He will, 
as a rule, be found to have a larger brain 
and a larger body than the sneak thief 
or pickpocket. He must have an intel- 








lect to plan, contrive, and carry out; he 
must be something of a general to or- 
ganize, direct, and use smaller minds in 
his own interest. Those who rob cities, 
States, banks, and other corporations on 
a large scale; those who steal railroads 
and buy up weak and wicked legislators, 
have both bellies and brains. They are 
usually low and coarse in temperament, 
and lacking all of the finer sensibilities 
common to high culture and moral sen- 
timent. They are dead to shame, and 
flaunt their selfishness, their coarseness, 
and their disregard for public opinion in 
the faces of honest folks. They are, in- 
deed, like Rulloff, hardened wretches, 
thoroughly perverted, and defiant of 
God, man, or devil. 

But how comes it about that such low, 
coarse, gross libertines and robbers are 
permitted to get into places of honor and 
of trust? The answer is very simple: 
“That which is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” That is to say, the 
management of public affairs, the elec- 
tion to offices of trust, are left by honest 
citizens to managing, peddling, pot-house 
politicians; and, consequently, bad men 
are worked into important places which 
only the very best are fitted to fill. A 
weak, goodly sort of a shallow man be- 
comes a tool of the strong, and so great 
crimes, through him, are committed. 

Were not religious men so divided 
and so cut up by sectarian creeds; were 
they not so jealous of their neighbors ; 
and could they combine on good meas- 
ures and on good men, they could at 
once overthrow corruptionists and ap- 
point good men in their places. But 
many are so afraid of “ politics in the 
pulpit,” that rather than interfere in 
“ secular affairs,” they stand still and see 
the great social fabric undermined or 
honey-combed, and the community de- 
moralized by wicked, godless men. 

Our common schools are interfered 
with; public moneys are appropriated 
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to sectarian and private purposes; and 
our free institutions endangered, while 
good men look on and deplore, without 
feeling at liberty to speak out, denounce, 
and stop the wrong. 

But, thank God! honesty is superior 
to dishonesty. Right will finally tri- 
umph over wrong. The intellect and 
moral sense of man shall hold the pro- 
pensities in subjection. Satan and sin 
shall be overcome, and righteousness 
shall rule the world. 

But if we would preserve our liberties 
we must be vigilant. We may trust 





in God, but we must “keep our powder 
dry.” By aid of the pen, the tongue, 
the press, and the pulpit, the world is to 
be civilized, Christianized, reformed, im- 
proved, developed, and elevated to an 
even higher plane than has yet been 
sought by politician, sage, or philoso- 
pher, and Pureno.ocy will show how. 
When this scrence shall be fully under- 
stood, and its principles practically ap- 
plied, we shall “put the right. man in 
the right place,” and all criminals, great 
and small, will be placed where they 
will be impotent for further mischief. 


——_+0+—_—_. 


PLAIN PENMANSHIP. 


E haye often discoursed on the indica- 
tion of character in one’s HANDWRIT- 
nc. It isa fact that, whatever have been our 
teachings in penmanship, whatever style we 
may finally adopt, we, like the painter or the 
preacher, put ourselves into our writings, pic- 
tures, and sermons. A dandy, or a Miss Mc- 
Flimsey, will try to “show off” in his or her 
penmanship, so that the reader may admire 
flourishes, rather than be moved by thoughts 
or impressed by an exhibition of practical com- 
mon sense. Flourishing with the pen may 
be well enough when learning to write, sim- 
ply for practice, and to get the “ hang of the 
thing,” and to acquire facility, but when this 
shall have been attained, one should come 
right down to the simplest and plainest style 
possible. 4 
When printers make books, they seek that 
kind of type which is plainest to read. It 
would be the height of folly to print any- 
thing so obscurely as to be difficult to read. 
It should be the same in writing. There are 
other ways in which to “show off,” which 
are less obnoxious to good sense, and we beg 
to be excused from reading stilted, orna- 
mental, or displayed penmanship. Here are 
pertinent remarks on the subject from Hearth 
and Home, which we commend to young 
writers: “From the great diversity of styles 
one sees in the matter of handwriting, it 
would seem that a variety of ends are sought 
in learning to write. A peep into an editor’s 





satchel of manuscript shows almost as many 
systems of penmanship as there are writers 
represented there. The dainty miss who 
forms her letters at acute angles, with the 
sharpest of possible pens and the lightest 
conceivable touch, appears to think economy 
in the matter of ink the one desideratum ; 
while the blue-cravatted fellow (he certainly 
wears a blue cravat) makes his up-strokes 
finer than the hairs of his upper lip, in order, 
probably, to reserve strength for the heavy 
shading of the downward lines and the form- 
ation of the ten thousand flourishes in which 
his heart rejoices. 

“The truth is, that not one man in ten, 
and not one woman in ten thousand, writes a 
really sensible hand, and the evil arises 
mainly from two facts—the first, that as a 
rule teachers of penmanship have no idea 
what good penmanship is; and the second, 
that nearly everybody mistakes the true ends 
to be sought in learning to write. Most 
people labor to make their writing pretty, 
thinking beauty an essential, or at least a 
very desirable characteristic of good penman- 
ship. Now, the truth is, that a pretty hand- 
writing is always a difficult one to write, and 
nearly always a hard one to read. Pretty 
hands are in direct violation of the two chief 
principles of penmanship, which are the only 
rules of the art founded in good sense. Men 
write that others may read, not that they may 
admire the appearance of what is written. 
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Legibility is, therefore, the prime essential of 
good penmanship, and with this secured, 
rapidity of execution is the only remaining 
excellence to be acquired in the matter. That 
handwriting which is rapidly written and 
easily read is good, and all others are detest- 
ably bad, as common-sense must teach every 
one. Now, the man or woman who makes 
delicate hair-strokes not only wastes time, 
but puzzles the reader with lines which can 
scarcely be seen, and which are therefore ut- 
terly abominable. As to the practice of mak- 
ing extravagant flourishes, it is so essentially 
idiotic as to need no other condemnation. 
When a letter is completely formed, no 
amount of additional flourishes can add 
either to its beauty or its legibility, and to 
make them is to waste time shamefully. 

“These remarks apply to all writing, for 
the only worthy purpose of writing is that 
others may read, and there is no need to 
waste time writing slowly when one can 
write rapidly. But in writing for the press, 
the observance of the hints we have given is 
especially necessary. An editor has many 
demands upon his time, and manuscripts 
sent for publication are nearly always read at 
night, when he is weary with a day’s drudg- 
ery. Does any one suppose articles are so 
scarce that the weary worker will read very 
far into a manuscript written in delicate 
lines, with small, angular letters, impercept- 
ible up-strokes, hundreds of unnecessary 
flourishes, and fantastically-formed capitals 
—the whole, perhaps, written in faded ink ? 
Such manuscripts may be pretty to look at, 
but as a rule their beauties are consigned to 
the waste-basket. Neither editors nor print- 
ers have time to solve the chirographical 
puzzles, and persons who wish to see them- 
selves in print should at least remember that 
the men to whom they send manuscript care 
not a fig for handsome curves, if the writing 
be but legible. They should remember that 
an up-stroke is just as important as any 
other in the formation of a letter, and should 
be made quite as distinct.” 

A rough rowdy will write like a rowdy— 
a gentleman like a gentleman. A straight- 
forward, honest man writes the truth as he 
speaks it, while the cunning, tricky rogue 
half conceals or covers up his meaning, so 
that it will mislead. A boor writes like a 





boor, while one of fine sensibilities so writes 
that you see it in every line. Careless per- 
sons write carelessly, forgetting to date or 
properly sign their letters; while those with 
Order and Cautiousness are methodical and 
careful. A belligerent person writes in a 
sharp, abrupt, and cutting style; while a be- 
nevolent person writes in a more subdued and 
considerate style. Our “moods” are mani- 
fested in handwriting, and the psychologist 
readily detects the real character of the writer. 
See “New Physiognomy ” for examples. 
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PRE-ADAMITES. 


ERE there human beings inhabiting the 

earth, or any portion of it, previous to 

Adam? Who were they who lived in the land 
of Nod, where Cain went to find a wife? 

In our present number an article is printed on 
the subject of “Pre-Adamites Found in the 
Bible.” The views therein expressed may be 
new to many of our readers. Without accept- 
ing any responsibility for them, we may state 
that in Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s work, “ Man 
in Genesis and in Geology,” in Lecture V., 
where he discusses the antiquity of man, he is 
by no means disposed to deny positively the 
existence of pre-Adamites. In allusion to the 
theory of some writers on the creation of man, 
that “ Adam was not the first man created, and 
so the progenitor of the human race, but the first 
called to the representative position as the son 
of God and the head of a new type of man- 
hood,” he says, on page 107, “Such is the the- 
ory, and although open to some serious objec- 
tions, it serves to show one possible way in 
which the Bible and science may yet be har- 
monized on the question of the antiquity of 
man and the unity of the race. It may prove 
eventually that there is in this brief record in 
Genesis a margin for all the discoveries of sci- 
ence.” 

Scriptural commentators—of whom there 
are many--come to different conclusions as to 
the real meaning of certain passages, and we 
have consequently different versions of the 
Bible. We indulge the hope, that science will 
yet throw light on obscure points, and ulti- 
mately make all clear toevery reader. A single 
comma, a single colon or semicolon, so alters 
the sense that a very different meaning is given 
to a statement. What the world wants is a 
correct rendering of the meaning of the inspired 
writers. Here is an example of the conflicting 
opinions on a single statement of St. Paul : 
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“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious.”"—Acts vii. 22. 

This is the common rendering of Acts vii. 22; 
but the learned differ greatly in relation to its 
real meaning. Rev. Albert Barnes reads it 
thus: “I perceive ye are greatly devoted to 
reverence for religion.” Dean Alford, thus: 
“carrying your religious reverence very far.” 
Techler reads: “very devout.” Bengal reads 
the text: “I perceive that you are very relig- 
ious.” Cudworth translates it thus: “ Ye are 
every way more than ordinarily religious.” 
Conybeare and Howson read it thus: “All 
things which I behold bear witness to your 
completeness in religion.” 

And there probably is no doubt but what 
either of these renderings is much to be 
preferred to our common translation—King 
James’,—because nearly all learned men are 
agreed that that is very unfortunate, to say the 
least. For it must be very evident to every 
thoughtful mind that St. Paul did not com- 
mence his discourse to the Athenians with an 
offensive epithet if he desired to have them hear 
him. He knew too much of human nature to 
do that; and there is every reason to believe, 
that instead of telling them that they were 
“too superstitious,” and thus insulting them to 
the face, that he commended them for being 
religious, and then proceeded to unfold the true 
object of worship. 

It will be seen that E. C. offers to the world 
anew analysis of Genesis i. 24, the correctness 
of which is by no means improbable. His 
rendering may be correct, and if so, it is a 
discovery which will shed a flood of light 
on Scriptural interpretation, and prove what 
Dr. Thompson has termed “ one possible way 
in which the Bible and science may be har- 
monized.” 

E. C. is very earnest in his desire to accom- 
plish this end, and thus bring them together in 
agreement upon one platform. He deplores 
the dissensions now existing, and believes that 
right interpretations of Holy Writ will bring 
mankind to one faith, and to God, through 
Christ. 

We are by no means desirous of introducing 
new theories into the theater of theology, but 
we are specially desirous that the teachings of 
Scripture shall be clearly understood; and 
whether the required light proceeds from the 
religious or the scientific investigator, we shall 
give our help toward disseminating it. The 
article especially alluded to will serve to stir 
up the thoughtful, and may be an instrument- 
ality in the cause of truth 





MONEY. 

DITOR oF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 

Permit me to ask your views in answer 
to the following. Would it not be good 
policy on the part of the Government of the 
United States to redeem her bonded debt 
by the issue of legal tender Treasury notes, 
and establish a sinking fund for their ultimate 
redemption, or rather as a security for their 
redemption ?—this sinking fund to be the ac- 
cumulations of the duties on imports as collect- 
ed in gold from time to time; all other taxes to 
be paid in legal tenders. In connection with 
this policy, the National Bank system should 
be abolished. The Constitutional power to 
make these issues a legal tender is certainly as 
unobjectionable as that of establishing a bank- 
ing system. Would not the fact that it would 
only be changing an existing debt bearing in- 
terest for one bearing no interest have the effect 
of sustaining the currency at or near par value 
when added to the further fact of an accumu- 
lating sinking fund for the security of the bill- 
holders? Would it not tend to suppress the 
speculation incident to the issue and sale of 
bonds? If there were no foreign interest to 
pay, would not our exports pay for our im- 
ports, and the necessity for the use of gold to 
meet balances against us be superseded? The 
whole people would be interested in sustaining 
the currency, because it would be the common 
property of all. The bonds are the property 
of the few, which are exempted from taxation, 
but all other property is taxed to pay them 
and the interest thereon. But the objection to 
so large an issue of currency may be urged, 
that it would inflate prices, stimulate specula- 
tion, and bring disaster in the end. But would 
it not rather tend to stimulate the development 
of our mineral, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and shipping interest to an extent that this 
large issue, if made not at once but in the 
course of the next decade, be required by the 
increased business of the country? It was for- 
merly the case, that if a bank held coin to the 
extent of one-third of her issues, her credit was 
good. Would not, then, the issues of the Gov- 
ernment, founded on its faith, the constantly 
increasing sinking fund derived from Custom 
receipts in gold, and the rapid absorption of 
these bills in the payment of all other Govern- 
ment dues, be placed in a more favorable 
light ?—inspiring confidence in their value 
as money? What sustained the credit of the 
Bank of England during her twenty years of 
suspension but the confidence of the people in 
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the good faith of the English Government? 
Have we, or ought we to have, less confidence 
in our Government, where every man is a sov- 
ereign, and all equally interested in support- 
ing it? 


[These suggestions, coming from a “ South-. 


ern citizen,” relate to a subject of vital interest 
to all Americans, and which is now being 
considerably discussed by those who take an 
interest in the administration of the national 
government. If such Treasury notes were 
issued, how could they be exchanged for inter- 
est-bearing bonds, especially those in the hands 
of foreign holders? Have we not out a large 
amount of bonds for the payment of which in 
gold the faith of the Government is pledged ? 
How can we avoid paying them in gold? and 
how can we claim the right to redeem them 
even in gold before the time expires at which 
they are payable ?] 


—— +0% 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

THUG immortal ; Time can not change 

it; Death can not quench it; Eternity 
can not waste or destroy it! From the cradle 
to the grav? it compasses us about, growing 
stronger when temptation besets us, becoming 
holicr when adversity tries us, and more God- 
like to save when the blackness of despair 
gathers its horrors around us. Forsaking us 
not, though deserted by all others, it clings to 
us with a spell which no charm can dissolve, 
with a strength which no power can sunder. 

In the morning, at noonday, and at eventide, 
it is always ours; and though the dear heart 
whose every throb was actuated by it is hushed 
in that bosom forever; though the once soulful 
eyes glow not with it now, and the mute lips 
breathe it no more,—yea, though the coffin and 
the shroud, the cold clods of the valley, and the 
long grasses of many a year hide from our tear- 
bedimmed eyes the sweet form that was ever 
transfigured into angelic radiance by its pres- 
ence, yet from the shores of the receding Past 
this mother-love drifts over to us with all the 
vividness of the days when she was with us; 
and it comes back to us from the beautiful Be- 
yond, in its infinite tenderness still yearning 
over us, and bringing us hope as we struggle 
in the close contests of life. 

Going not out forever, and setting not, ’tis a 
guiding-star by whose far-reaching light we 
may pilot our frail barks from billow on to bil- 
low across the stormy sea of Time, and anchor 
at last at the fadeless shore of a country whose 





mansions are Home indeed, hallowed and made 
pure by the prayerful vigils born of a mother’s 
love. FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


—— 0% —— 


A GOOD WAY TO HELP THE POOR. 





N some of the large cities, New York and 
Brooklyn especially, there is an established 
society, seemingly as nearly perfect in its work- 
ings as human agency can make it, whose object 
it is to find all the poor in their homes and to dis- 
tribute benefits to them under careful supervi- 
sion. The city is divided into many small dis- 
tricts, with a collector in each district who calls 
on all the citizens within his province to contrib- 
ute money; this money is handed over with a 
book containing the names of the donors, and 
the amounts given to the Board of officers. Ev- 
ery subscriber has tickets given him, and these 
are handed to applicants for assistance, or those 
known to be in need, who take them to the 
appointed visitor for that district, and he in- 
vestigates the case promptly, and awards such 
assistance as is required. It is not charity to 
give alms to beggars who go from door to door, 
generally with a breath strongly impregnated 
with whisky. And if every one would decline 
giving anything to such, the beggars would be 
obliged to go to work or obtain assistance sys- 
tematically from the society at their own 
houses. There need not be three hours be- 
tween an application for help and the obtaining 
of the assistance required. Persons in other 
cities desiring to establish something of the 
sort, can apply at No. 58 Bible House, New 
York, and obtain a report of the work of the 
institution in this city. 
——— +e —— 


“A curtous observer in St. Louis has dis- 
covered that men and boys invariably run the 
heels of their boots and shoes over outwardly, 
while women and girls always run theirs over 
inwardly. Out of one hundred and forty- 
seven men and boys that passed the observer 
at a given point, this fact was true in every in- 
stance ; out of sixty-seven women that passed, 
it was true in every instance but one.” 

So long as girls and women wear high heels 
to their shoes, with a very small base, their 
ankles will twist in or out, and the foot will 
roll over to one side. We often see on the 
streets a flock of school-girls, their short dresses 
permitting observation of their feet, and we are 
pained to notice that every ankle twists one 
way or the other; all of them being made 
more or less cripples for life. 
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TO KNOW THE TIMES, A REQUISITE FOR INFULENCE. 


HERE are few objects for which men 
labor more ardently than for the attain- 
ment of influence over the public. Not that 
it is an absolute necessity, nor even that it 
always brings with it a greater complement 
of happiness, but because wealth and honor 
commonly follow its attainment. Its posses- 
sion requires the presence and the cultivation 
of some of the highest virtues. Moreover, a 
man’s usefulness depends, to a great extent, 
upon the amount of his influence in society. 
This being the case, anything that will direct 
us in the acquisition of this influence can not 
be regarded as unworthy of our attention. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to 
consider certain peculiarities in the nature of 
society from which the necessity of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the times arises. 

It is natural for men to arrive at conclusions 
by slow processes of reasoning. Each step 
must be firmly established before the next is 
taken; and whatever would lead them to 
adopt opinions without proving well each 
step has in it the appearance of fraud. From 
this, as a source, arises the suspicion with 
which men regard all sudden reforms and un- 
expected changes; and if the revolution in- 
volves any important principle, that suspicion 
universally ripens into direct opposition. 
Hence the growth of society is gradual. It 
must be permitted to advance like the world 
of nature around us. It will progress in no 
other way. You can neither force reforms 
upon it, nor introduce changes sooner than it 
deems them necessary. But it must be allowed 
to put forth its leaves one by one, bloom in 
its spring-time, and bear’ its richest “frait in 
the perfection of its existence. Before the 
ripe corn appears, there must be first the 
blade, then the stalk, then the ear; so before 
any marked advancement society must be 
prepared for it by a succession of progressive 
changes. That preparation may be going on 
for centuries before the Change becomes appar- 
ent. During all that time men are busily, 
though unconsciously, contributing to it. The 
peasant and the prince, the laborer and the 





divine, all lend their influence. The laws, 
the customs of society, the opinions of the 
press, all lean toward it; and when, at last, 
the change is completed, though it may ap- 
pear to the superficial observer as a plant 
which has sprung up in a night, it is never- 
theless only the opening of the bud which 
has long been swelling. In this manner the 
events of one age are linked with those of 
another, and the peculiar state of the times 
during one period may depend upon causes 
that have existed centuries before. ‘There are 
changes going on at present whose origin 
might be traced to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century ; and there will be revolutions in the 
twentieth century the sources of which might 
be found in events of to-day, which are 
deemed of but little importance. Thus society 
progresses slowly and imperceptibly, because 
there are many millions of minds that must 
move in unison, and therefore irresistibly, 
like the awful progress of time itself. 

If, then, the progress of society is so slow, 
and is directed by such remote and deeply 
laid causes, isit possible for an individual to 
form the character of the age? Yet some 
maintain that a great man may impress his 
character upon his own times. If men still 
attained to a length of life equal to that of 
the antediluvians, then this might’ appear 
more probable. But as long as the days of 
men number but sixty or seventy years, and 
the state of society is the result of the thought, 
observation, and experience of six thousand 
years, no man alone can expect to change 
materially the nature of any age, or mold it 
according to his own desire. On the contrary, 
the age always forms its own great men, aud 
every reformation reforms its own reformers. 
There are few things more remarkable in his- 
tory than the appearance of great men just 
when the world stands in greatest need of 
them. Though society may have been in 
preparation for a change during many genera- 
tions, it is not until the multitude cries out 
for that revolution, that leaders are found to 
aid in the consummation of what society her- 
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self has almost finished They become lead 
ers, because the opinions which were becom- 
ing prevalent among the people had gained 
an earlier and firmer hold upon their minds. 
Being more thoroughly imbued than their co- 
temporaries with the spirit of their age, it had 
stamped its character upon them with a 
deeper impression, and the necessity of the 
times pointed them out as leaders. They 
were not the cause of the revolution, any 
more than the first opening blossom causes 
the others to appear. It is true they res:ted 
upon their age, just as the water in which the 
rock is reflected throws back light and heat 
upon that rock ; but they were, in reality, the 
children and the pupils of their age. 

The man who attempts, by opposing the 
will and tendency of his age, to form it accord- 
ing to his wishes, will meet with no better 
success than the one who should try to turn 
the waves of the ocean. Society has gained 
an impetus by its past progress which is not 
to be withstood or turned aside by the force 
of an individual ; and he who attempts it can 
adopt no surer course toward ruin, So little 
is the influence that a single mind can have 
upon society, that it is extremely dangerous 
to propose any important opinion sooner than 
the natural course of events has prepared the 
public to receive it. Galileo essayed it, and 
every one knows how he was rewarded—not 
with such honors and praises as were lavished 
upon Newton only a few years afterward for 
discoveries in the same direction, but with 
the taunts and jeers of the multitude, and the 
gloomy cell of a dungeon. 

Since, therefore, it is impossible for one 
mind to form the character of an age, either 
by opposing its tendencies or forcing its pro- 
gress, there remains but one course for any 
man to adopt who wishes to be influential in 
society. He must be subject to the will of 
his age. He must pursue, or seem to pursue, 
that path along which society is advancing. 
Whether we consider past ages, or the one 
in which we live, it will still be found to hold 
true that the great leaders of the people have 
adopted this policy. The abolition of slavery 
was nota movement instituted by the will of 
an individual mind, It was a nation’s desire 
which made its first appearance in the begin- 
ning of our republic, and became universal 
only after the platform, the pulpit, and the 








press had exerted their utmost powers to in- 
fluence the public mind in favor of that 
movement. But it was not until the whole 
North clamored for it, and the civilization 
of the nineteenth century demanded it, that 
Lincoln emancipated the slaves. It was not 
Lincoln who made himself a liberator. It was 
the voice of society which compelled him to 
do that which some one else soon would have 
done. 

Since, therefore, a man can have influence 
in society only so far as his actions coincide 
with the will and tendency of the age, is there 
anything more evident than that a man who 
desires influence should be most intimately 
acquainted with the character of his times? 

It appears to me that those who have held 
the highest places in the social world were 
not the very wise and deep-thinking men 
that most people suppose. On the contrary, 
many will agree in the opinion that there were 
in the thirteen colonies those who possessed 
deeper wisdom and could think far more pro- 
foundly than either Washington or Adams. 
But these men had a species of knowledge 
which was of far more importance to them 
in their circumstances than al: the philoso- 
phical Jore which the learned heads of the 
colonies contained: they were well versed 
in the distinctive features of their own age ; 
they knew the character of the people they 
wished to lead; what that people already 
possessed, and what they yet required. 

Human socicty in its progress toward per- 
fection is governed by certain general laws. 
Though these laws are by no means so im- 
mutable as those which govern the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, yet in their opera- 
tions they are similar to other laws; and in 
general the same course would produce the 
same result, were it not disturbed and limited 
in its operations by the different phases which 
society assumes at different times. As by a 
close attention to the laws which govern the 
material world we may gain a knowledge 
of events which will occur in the future, so, 
in like manner, by attentively observing the 
laws of society, being careful, also, to note the 
peculiar phases of the time which constitute 
the disturbing forces, we may predict with 
some degree of certainty the character of re- 
sults that will proceed from certain causes ; 
that is, by a thorough knowledge of the 
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times we may gain foresight. And this is the 
prominent characteristic of all great men. 
Knowing the character and tendency of their 
age, they can look into the future; and 
knowing the course which society is about to 
pursue, they can run before it. Therefore 
they have the advantage of their cotempora- 
ries, They anticipate the wants of the public, 
and supply them just when it calls. They 
grasp new ideas, and promulgate them 
just when a thousand others are about to 
seize the same opinions. They make their 
great discoveries when all the world is begin- 
ning to wonder if such things do not exist. 
Ther may have no better intellects than many 
w «ue multitude; but they know better than 
any one else in which direction the multitude 
is going. 

* Among the men who strive for influence 
in the world, there are those who hope to 
gain it by imitating the models which past 
history affords, and by storing their minds 
with the wisdom of other ages. But neither 
the knowledge, nor the great examples of 
past centuries, can supply the want of an ac- 
curate knowledge of our own times. In fact, 
we can obtain no certain rule of life from past 
ages. For, as some one observes, although 
man has made great progress in almost every 
art and every science, yet in the art of living 
he seems to have made no advancement. 
The youth of to-day enters upon his voyage 
of life with no better charts and no greater 
assurance of success than the youths of a 
thousand years ago. Still the shores of Time 
are strewn with as many wrecks as when the 
printing-press was unknown, and the world 
was supposed to float upon the waves of an 
infinite ocean. But this results from the very 
progress of society itself. We are continually 
advancing through unknown seas. The sea 
of to-day is unlike that of yesterday. To- 
morrow it will assume an entirely different 
character. The pilots of yesterday could do 
nothing to-day. Those of to-day would be 
useless to-morrow. Once society required a 
Washington, afterward a Lincoln, then a 
Grant. If society made no progress, but 
stood still, it would require Washington to 
be repeated again and again; and all great 
men might be successfully imitated. But in the 
present progressive state of society the tri- 
umphs or the failures of men of other times 





afford us no rule by which we may be directed 
to a successful career during this age. 
Should any one follow the example of Luther 
ever so closely, it is not at all probable that 
he would become eminent like Luther, or 
even rise out of obscurity. He would find 
that the nineteenth century is a far different 
period from the sixteenth, and he would 
have neither adherents nor admirers, except 
it might be the invisible spirits of those who 
sat at Luther’s feet at Wittenberg, or hailed 
him with joy as he returned from the Diet 
at Worms. Both now and _ hereafter, the 
“village Hampdens,” the Miltons, and the 
Cromwells, even though their hands might 
“sway the rod of empire,” or “ wake to ecstasy 
the living lyre,” must be gathered undistin- 
guished to their homes in the country church- 
yards. The days in which they should have 
lived are past. The world having had their 
originals, will never require them again. 
From these speculations, it is plain that 
the success of any man in a public career de- 
pends to a great extent upon his knowledge 
of the character of the age. While he who 
adores only the opinions and the great men 
of the past finds his hopes continually fading 
and withering as soon as they appear, he 
who well understands his age regards it as the 
first object of his attention. He whose heart 
beats in union with the great heart of society 
will find little difficulty in obtaining honor 
and respect from men, and the liberty of 
exercising the greatest influence over the 
public. M. L. J. 


——-- -+0e — — 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN CALIFORNIA.—So far 
as we can learn, there are more artesian wells 
in proportion to the population in California 
than in any other country, and yet we have a 
great increase in the number. Unfortunately, 
there is not much encouragement for trying 
artesian borings in most of our mountain and 
hill districts. The lower portions of the Sierra 
Nevada have a bed rock of slate with a stratifi- 
cation nearly vertical, and in the coast range 
the rock is mostly sandstone, much of which 
has a very steep dip. The strata which send 
water to the surface are covered by a layer of 
stone or hard clay nearly horizontal, and it is 
in the valleys with horizontal strata that we 
find our present artesian wells, and must ex- 
pect to find most of these of the future. We 
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presume that all our larger valleys will receive 
supplies of water from deep sources in the 
course of ten or fifteen years. The boring of a 
well is always an experiment, however. A 
number of borings made in Santa Clara valley 
failed to reach water; one deep boring in Sac- 
ramento was a failure on account of having en- 
countered, at a considerable depth, a stratum 
of loose boulders. It would be interesting to 
have accounts of the failures as well as of the 
successes. The entire number of artesian wells 
in California is probably not far from 400, the 
majority of them being in Santa Clara valley, 
which owes a considerable part of its wealth to 
them. Their water is used for irrigating many 
of the gardens, berry-patches, and orchards, 
and it moistens much land outside of the irri- 





gated fields. There is an artesian well at Oak- 
land, several at Redwood City, and a dozen or 
more in San Francisco, though many of those 
in this city do not throw their water to the 
surface, and steam pumps are used. Before 
the completion of the Bensley water works, 
now part of the property of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, the artesian wells furnished 
a considerable part of our water supply.. At 
Petaluma, Los Angeles, Stockton, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Pajara valley, flowing wells have 
been obtained. We do not remember hearing 
of any flowing artesian wells in San Diego or 
San Luis Obispo counties, or in the district 
north of the straits of Carquinez. Several ar- 
tesian wells have been bored of late with the 
diamond drill.— Alta Californian. 
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PRE-ADAMITES FOUND IN THE BIBLE. 
WHAT DOES IMMORTALITY MEAN? 


NV R. EDITOR:—Knowing that your 
pe JoURNAL has long been identified with 
and taken a deep interest in whatever per- 
tains to man, his history, and his development, 
mentally and physically, and that it is sus- 
tained by a class of intelligent, liberal-minded 
readers who are not likely to let their precon- 
ceived notions shut out progressive truth, we 
have thought we could at least set them to 
thinking on and investigating a subject of the 
deepest interest. Although many professing 
to be highly educated, and competent to pre- 
sent the truth, have elaborately written on this 
subject, they have failed to satisfy the public 
mind, because relying on mere inferences from 
uncertain history and extrinsic facts, instead 
of going direct to the Scriptures for facts and 
history as there clearly presented. We have 
examined many authors on the subject, and as 
yet we do not find one to concede that 
Genesis teaches, in clear and explicit lan- 
guage, the creation of a pre-Adamite race. 

We are well aware of the danger incurred 
in this enlightened day by one of the unlearned 
in making inquiry inte the mysteries of nature 
and revelation, and attempting to point out 
the omission to notice the precise language of 
Moses, which as clearly indicates the creation 
of Pre-Adamites as it does the creation of 
Adam; especially so, when taken in connec- 
tion with other passages. 

Of course, we will not occupy your pages 
with quotations of all the texts in full which we 
rely on for evidence, but rather presume that 





those interested will, for themselves, exhaust 
the subject by diligently “searching the Scrip- 
tures.” Such an examination, with this view 
of it in their minds, will prove most profitable, 
and modify many views of the nature and his- 
tory of man, his relations to God, and his 
final destiny. 

Genesis i. 24: “And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his 
ktnd [a complete sentence]; cattle and creep- 
ing thing, and beast of the earth, after his 
kind, and it was so.” Verse 25 re-enumerates 
the creation of beasts, cattle, etc., without 
again referring to “ the living creatures” (Pre- 
Adamites). Verse 28 recites the giving of do- 
minion to Adam, which was confined to mere 
animal life, “ living creatures” not being enu- 
merated. 

The language, “ Let the earth bring forth 
the living creatures,” suggests their extent, 
numbers, diversities, and adaptation to cli- 
mates and localities more generally than the 
specific language addressed to Adam and his 
family to multiply. 

According to verse 26, God specially created 
a new man, for the special purpose of ele- 
vating the former races, physically made of 
the same earth; yet, doubtless, physically im- 
proved while endowed with godlike moral 
qualities, of which the former races were des- 
titute, “being without God and hope in the 
world.” Verse 27: “So God created man in 
His own image, male and female,” and com: 
manded them (verse 28) to “multiply and re- 
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plenish the earth.” Notice the command is as 
broad as the earth, as if it were intended that 
the new man should mingle with and marry 
among the Pre-Adamites, and thus elevate 
them physically and morally. There was 
nothing of Adam too sacred for such a union 
of the races. Adam in common was of the 
earth, and if godlike, that was what God in- 
tended the former races should become also, 
as we shall see. 

In obedience to the command to multiply, 
Eve had two sons, Cain and Abel; and when 
Adam was one hundred and thirty years old, 
he had a son, Seth, and when he had lived 
eight hundred years, he had “sons and daugh- 
ters.” 

This slow rate of birth certainly does not 
seem consistent with the command given to 
Adam to “replenish the earth,” if it were ex- 
pected that this were to be done by his own 
family only. We are told in chap. iv. 8, that 
Cain slew his brother Abel; thus Adam was 
left with but one child for a time. Verses 
11-18 show that Cain was conscious of the 
existence of “ living creatures,” human beings, 
men having his form and physical nature, and 
was fearful of his life among them, lest they, 
the Gentiles, “being a law unto themselves,” 
should punish him for the sin of murder. God 
drove Cain from his presence in the region 
where alone God was as yet known to live 
among the “Gentiles, as yet ignorant of God 
and without promise of redemption in Christ.” 

Cain, the only son of Adam, left his father’s 
house, and in conformity with the purpose of 
God, married a Pre-Adamite woman, and had 
sons in the land of Nod, and assisted to build 
cities. His posterity became farmers, mechan- 
ics, musicians, etc., thus indicating that the 
Pre-Adamites were possessed of superior men- 
tal powers, and were inferior only in their 
ignorance of God. 

Seth, the third son, in obedience to the com- 
mand to “multiply,” and from the very neces- 
sity of the case, married another Pre-Adamite, 
and had children. 

We thus see that there was the creation of 
two distinct races— Pre-Adamites, human beings, 
like unto Adam in physical nature and natural 
affections and mental qualifications, but lack- 
ing his “ godlike” element; hence, “ without 
God and hope in the world,” but destined to 
be engrafted on his nature by marriage and 
association, and thus the whole human race 
would be united to God, through Christ, who 
was to appear in the line of Adam. 

Chapter v. clearly manifests the purpose 





of God to preserve the genealogy of Adam’s 
family. 

We see embraced in this genealogy the mix- 
ed descendants of Seth and his pre-Adamite 
wife; Enoch was descended from such mar. 
riage, and because he was pious, God took him 
to the “ world of spirits,” where all go, con- 
sciously, as free agents, to live out their natural 
soul-lives, to the end of time; there to enjoy 
the benefits of redemption, and the intercessions 
of their High Priest for their common salvation. 
They become immortal only if, by choice, they 
become partakers of His Divine nature, which, 
superadded to their mortal soul-nature, renders 
them capable of becoming immortal ; otherwise 
they must cease to live, at the end of time, and 
die eternally, 7. e., become unconscious. 

This is all susceptible of proof in the New 
Testament, to all not blinded by preconceived 
notions and sectarian teaching. Paul said to 
the Romans, chap. viii. 19, “For the earnest 
expectation of the creatwre [Gen. i. 24] waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. 

20. “ For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope. 

21. “ Because the creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

22. “For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth, and travaileth in pain dégether until 
now. 

23. “And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, fo wit, the redemption of our 
body. 

27. “And he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because 
he maketh intercession for the saints, accord- 
ing to the will of God.” 

See also Romans viii. 28-39 ; chapters x., xi., 
xiv., and xv. 

Chapter xvi. 25: “Now to him that is of 
power to stablish you according to my gospel, 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according 


, to the revelation of the mystery, which was 


kept secret since the world began.” Compare, 
also, Ephesians, chapters i., ii., and iii. 
Chapter ii. 10, “ For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them. 
11. “ Wherefore remember, that ye being in 


. time past Gentiles in the flesh, which are called 


Uncircumcision by that which is called Cir- 
cumcision iu the flesh, made by hanas; 
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12. “ That at that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of 
promise, having no hope, and without God in 
the world. 

13. “ But now, in Christ Jesus, ye who were 
sometimes [formerly] afar off, are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ. 

14. “ For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wail 
of partition between us. 

15. “ Having abolished in his flesh the enmity, 
even the lgwf commandments contained in 
ordinances, for to make in himself of twain one 
new man, so making peace ; 

16. “ And that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enmity “thereby 3 

17. “And came and preached peace unto 
you which were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh. 

18. “For through him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father. 

19. “ Now therefore ye ure no more stran- 
gers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God; 

20. “ And are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone ; 

21. “In whom all the building fitly joined 
together, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord ; 

22. “In whom ye also are builded together, 
for a habitation of the Spirit.” 

Chapter iii. 1,“ For this cause, I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles,” 

3. “ How that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mysteries as I wrote afore in a 
few words.” 

5. “ Which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now re- 
vealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit, 

6. “ That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs 
and/of the same body, and partakers of his pro- 
mise in Christ by the gospel.” 

9. “ And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God 
who created all things by Jesus Christ.” 

Now let any one take Cruden’s Concordance, 
and follow up the texts under the words “ Gen- 
tiles,” “Created,” “Creation,” ‘“ Creatures,” 
“ Mystery,” “Immortality,” “Mortal,” “ Mor- 
tality,” “Destroy,” “Destroyed,” “ Perish,” 
and words of kindred meaning, and it will be 
seen that the Bible teaches a pre-Adamite 





race as well as an Adamite, and that all are 
embraced in the Gospel, and subjects of salva- 
tion, having been made by creation and adop- 
tion and marriage a common brotherhood, but 
mortal only, naturally, capable of becoming im- 
mortal through a partaking of the Divinity of 
Christ, a gift which nature can not impart, and 
which is not forced on man unconsciously as 
the natural life, but which must be sought for 
by a matured, intelligent act, either here, or in 
the world of spirits, or in both. Colossians i. 
20, iii. 10 ; 2 Corinthians xii. 4; 1 Thessalonians 
v. 10; Hebrews ii. 15, and xii. 23; 1 Peter iii. 
19, and iv. 6; 2 Peteri.4; 1 John v.12; Ro- 
mans xiv. 9; John iii. 6. 

Acts xvii. 26. “ And ha‘h made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation.” = 

Many have quoted this text to prove that 
all race. of men have descended from Adam, 
in opposition to the theory of the creation of 
different races, before and distinct from Adam, 
adapted to different centers of the earth.” 

Paul, in this connection, was showing the 
worshipers of “ unknown” gods that God made 
the world, and all things therein ; was Lord of 
heaven and earth ; and giveth to all, life, breath, 
and blood, and that in him “ we live, and move, 
and have our being,” and were “ his offspring.” 
That all being of the earth, in their physical 
nature, derived their food therefrom, furnish- 
ing a common blood, the life of our. physical 
natures, to all peoples, nations, or races, for all 
ages, wherever located, and that all were equal- 
ly bound to worship their common Father. 

He elsewhere taught that the different char- 
acteristics of races resulted, not from their 
blood, but from their seed. 

1 Corinthians xv. 38 “ And to every seed 
its own body.” Gal. iii. 16, “ Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises made,” 
referring to Genesis iii. 15, “ And I will put en- 
mity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed.” 

Genesis xii. 7, “ And the Lord appeared unto 


“Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I give this 


land.” 

Isaiah liv. 8, “ For thou shalt break forth on 
the right hand, and on the left, ant thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate 
cities to be inhabited.” 

Ezra ix. 2, “For they have taken of their 
daughters for themselves, so that the holy seed 
have mingled themselves with the people of 
other lands.” 
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Nehemiah ix. 2, “ And the seed of Israel 
separated themselves from all strangers.” 

Physiology teaches that the distinctive fea- 
tures of each race, physically and mentally, are 
preserved by the secret elaborations of nature, 
of the seed of each, in the generative organs 
of each individual of each race, and not from 
the blood elaborated from the common food of 
all; which is seen in the Jews, who have pre- 
served their identity among themselves, while 
partakers of the common blood of all nations. 

Genesis x. 5, ‘‘ By these were the isles of the 
Gentiles divided in their lands.” 

Conant’s translation says these Gentiles wene 
pagan nations. 

The incident mentioned here occurred soon 
after the flood, and the nations are here first 
called Gentiles. As yet, the descendants of 
Adam had not become pagan nations; they 
were still a chosen people, to become a “ light to 
the Gentiles.” Had there been no existing 
races of “ living creatures ” before Adam, there 
would have been no necessity for creating a 
special family to become a light. The fact of 
Genesis i. 24 fixing the creation of Gentile 
nations prior to the creation of Adam, estab- 
lishes their chronology on the same basis, in- 
definite as to time, with all the rest of creation. 
The manifestation of the works of God are law- 
ful data on which to exercise our God-given 
reasoning powers, and thus lead us to Christ. 

We thus vet at the original creation of mer- 
tal man, “ without God and hope in the world,” 
soul-creatures born here naturally, passing to a 
“ world of spirits,” there to live out the natu- 
ral term of their soul-lives, to the end of time. 

Then came the introduction on earth of 
Adam, “ with God and hope in the promise of 
redemption,” united in God’s purpose, by mar- 
riage, and partaking of all the promises and 
provisions for redemption, in Christ, all pass- 
ing to the world of spirits, to which they are 
redeemed, and of which they may profit 
through the intercession of Christ, by accept- 
ing the gift of His own life. It is thereby that 
they become immortal, for in Him is the only 
hope of immortality. If rejected, they are to 
be destroyed, to perish, 7. ¢., cease to live—eter- 
nal death. Thus is presented a focal point, as 
it were, to which all sects must come, and ac- 
knowledge the Divinity of Christ. The Uni- 
versalian is here deprived of his plea of God's 
mercy saving him from eternal misery. The 
Unitarian is deprived of hope only by not ac- 
cepting the Divinity of Christ. The Restora- 
tionist is deprived of his plea of mercy limit- 
ing his punishment. The Predestinarian is 





denied his doctrine of predestination of a part 
to eternal misery. The Methodist doctrine of 
man’s natural immortality and an eternal hell 
falls to the ground. The Jews, also, must here 
recognize their only hope of salvation. All 
sects are brought to the one idea, that all men 
are naturally mortal, the life of the soul being 
limited to the end of time; and the immortal- 
ity beyond that being the result of becoming 
partakers of the Divine nature through an in- 
telligent choice. This doctrine’ certainly in- 
volves favorable circumstances for all men. 

A careful study of the Bible, in our opinion, 
inevitably leads to these conclusions. This 
age is seeking for truth, in all departments of 
knowledge, and nothing is so interesting or im- 
portant as the subject here presented. It is 
sad to see the truths of Christ so inefficient, a 
condition resulting from the errors of sects. 
The common people must think for them- 
selves, and reject those errors which keep the 
world in sin and ignorance, and support those 
preachers who dare to preach the truth as 
taught by Christ and Paul. 

“ He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 

The life here spoken of is the Divine nature, 
imparted to those seeking for it, and which is 
to be superadded to their mortal lives. With- 
out it, mortal life ceases; eternal death suc- 
ceeds,—not death in an eternal living misery, 
as a punishment for sins of a limited time- 
life. Time carries with it all the punishment 
which the mercy of God requires. His nature 
revolts at superadding immortality to a rebel- 
lious life. We are told that death, hell, grave, 
and Satan are to be destroyed at the end of 
time; and the wicked doctrine of eternal hell- 
fire, and predestination of sinners to it, should 
cease to vex us in this enlightened day. Christ 
teaches no such thing. Our natures revolt at 
it. It is a slander on the character of God. 
Nothing too hard can be said against a doc- 
trine that drives sinners from Christ. He died 
to redeem all, and now intercedes for all, and 
all may be saved. 

Doubtless this article will provoke inquiry 
and tend to a discussion of its utterances in re- 
ligious papers. But it can dono harm. Truth 
must result from such a discussion, Believers 
in a pre-Adamite race need no longer to grope 
in the dark for want of a Scriptural basis. 
Starting from such a point, correct theories of? 
distinct races in different centers may be es- 
tablished ; and yet a common brotherhood is 
to be seen and felt. Pre-Adamites are seen 
“ without God and without hope,” hence natu- 
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rally mortal ; capable of becoming immortal, in 
the great plan of God. Adam was endowed with 
godlike qualities; made mortal, yet capable of 
becoming immortal. He refused this immor- 
tality, and fell; but there followed the promise 
of an immortal Saviour, and a capability for 
accepting the immortality offered through Him. 
This hope Adam had, and by a union of the 
races, both became the subjects of hope. Christ 
being born of the family, representing each race, 
united all in Him, and made it possible for all 
to be redeemed and to partake of His nature. 

Had Adam partaken of the “tree of life,” it 
would simply have warded off physical death 
unlil he was translated, as Enoch was, to a 
world of spirits, where it doubtless was the 
purpose of Christ to have appeared in behalf 
of the whole race of creation, and there afford- 
ed living souls the opportunity of accepting of 
His Divine life. There He would destroy the 
works of the devil, in having tempted human 
mortal souls to rebel against God here. Such 
souls were made subject to “ spiritual influen- 
ces, principalities and powers” while in the flesh. 
This fleshly tabernacle was made merely in- 
troductory to another spiritual life, where hu- 
man souls could more readily resist the powers 
of darkness, and freely choose to be governed 
by Divine influences, and become partakers of 
Christ’s life, and thus and there become im- 
mortal and be prepared for a final heaven. 
Where else could it be possible for the bulk of 
mankind to receive all the benefits of redemp- 
tion but in the world of spirits during time? 

CONANT’S TRANSLATION. 

Genesis i. 20. “ And God said, Let the water 
swarm with swarms of living beings; and let 
fowl fly above the earth, along the expanse of 
the heavens. 

“ 21. And God created the great sea mon- 
sters, and every living being that moves, with 
which the waters swarm, after their kind, and 
every winged fowl, after its kind; and God 
saw that it was good. 

“22. And God. blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas; and let fowl multiply on the earth. 

“28. And there was evening, and there was 
morning, a fifth day. - 

“24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living being after its kind, cattle, and rep- 
tile, and beast of the earth, after its kind; and 
it was so. 

“25. And God made the beast of the earth 
after its kind, and cattle after their kind, and 


every reptile of the ground after its kind ; and | 


God saw that it was good. 





“26. And God said, We will make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and they shall 
rule over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the heavens, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every reptile that creeps 
on the earth. 

“27. And God created the man in his 
image; in the image of God created he him; 
a male and female created he them. 

“28. And God blessed them ; and God said to 
them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it; and rule over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the heavens, and 
over every living thing that moyes on the 
earth.” . 

Verse 21. It will be noticed that the words 
“living being” (creatures, in King James’) are 
used as a general term, embracing all the va- 
rieties created to live in the waters, each of 
which “ after their kind,” and the same words 
“after their kind,” are applied to every 
“winged fowl.” 

The inferences from verses 21 and 22 are 
plain: that the different creations were as 
broad as the extent of seas and earth, and not 
confined to any one locality. 

Verse 24. Notice the construction of this 
verse, with its punctuation, “the living being,” 
the same as between cattle, reptile, and beast, 
each to increase its species after “its kind,” 
clearly giving the creation of living beings 
(creatures), natural man, as yet “ without God 
and hope in the world” until Adam, and God’s 
presence with him, and the promise. 

The words (verse 24) “after its kind,” ap- 
plied to “ the living being,” clearly limit their 
increase to the beings created, and also show 
the character of the creation to be distinct 
from the specific mention of the different crea- 
tions of “cattle, and reptile, and beast,” each 
to increase from its own kind; and the breadth 
of the words, “ Let the earth bring forth,” as 
clearly indicates the general distribution of 
each creation over the earth. Strike out the 
words “after its kind,” verse 24, as applied to 
“the living being,” and let the words “the 
living being” be a general term, embracing 
“cattle, reptile, beast,” as used in verse 20, 
embracing all creations of the water, each of 
which were to increase “ after its kind,” and it 
will appear more plausible to apply verse 24 
to the mere creation of animal life. It would 
then read, “ Let the earth bring forth the living 
being, as cattle, reptile, beast, after its kind.” 
Or, Let the earth bring forth the living being 
after its kind, as cattle, reptile, beast. 

We must take the record as itis. Each cre- 
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ation is distinctly specified. And to make it 
clear, each is limited in its natural increase to 
its own kind. 

The difficulties attending the usual con- 
struction of verse 24, as applying to animal 
life oniy, are greater than those we advocate ; 
for the reason that what we advocate is a solu- 
tion to many vexed questions arising from the 
manifest evidences of man’s existence prior to 
and coeval with Adam ; and the evident pur- 
pose in the new creation of Adam—“ Son of 
God”—by marriage, and union of the races of 
man, to elevate the condition of humanity, 
until then “ without God and hope in the 
world,” as shown by St. Paul. 

It will be noticed (verses 26-28) that the 
words “after their kind,” in obedience to the 
command to multiply and fill the earth, are not 
there. 

The distinguishing feature in Adam’s crea- 
tion consisted in superadding to his human na- 
ture, possessed by the former races of man, his 
godlike elements of moral qualities, knowledge 
and love of God and man. Those qualities 
and his humanity were in harmony with the 
command of God to marry the existing races, 
as seen by the circumstances, doubtless provi- 
dential, Gen. iv. 12-17, as a means of impart- 
ing to those “ without God and hope” those 
qualities bestowed on Adam, and thus unite 
all in Christ. Had the character of former 
races lacked harmony with that of the nature 
of Adam and the purposes of God, he might 
also have been restricted to his kind, and his 
instincts and moral sentiments would have 
revolted. But while no prohibition to thus 
marry exists, we see his whole nature and that 
of his descendants are merged in former races, 
and Seth’s descendants make up the genealogi- 
cal record in which Christ was to come; and 
one of them, Enoch, translated to Paradise, 
showing there was nothing in the nature of 
former races repugnant to union with that of 
Adam. 

We have thus given Conant’s translation of 
Genesis, because recent and not so well known, 
to show by our comments the general omission 
to notice the fact of creation of natural man 
before that of Spiritual Adam. 

The same comments will apply to King 
James’ translation. 

In further proof the following is offered : 

Colossians i. 15. “ Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature.” 
16. “ For by him were all things created that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 





dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by him and for him,” 
(read full chapter) showing the order to be: 

1. Christ the first-born of every creature, be- 
fore creation. 

2. Christ created “the living creatures,” for 
himself.—Gen. i. 24. 

8. Christ created the first Adam “a living 
soul.”—1 Corinth. xv. 45. 

4. Christ appeared as the second Adam, “a 
quickening spirit” (1 Corinth. xv. 45), to per- 
fect his work. 

St. Paul describes the character of each cre- 
ation, its history and destiny. First in order 
we have: 

Romans viii. 20. “For the creature [Gen. i. 
24] was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope.” 

Ephesians ii. 12. “ That at that time ye [Gen- 
tiles] were without Christ, being aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” 

Also, Ephesians i. 4-9, 10. Adam, as a repre- 
sentative man, was soon to be placed in a 
condition to test his godlike endowments, as a 
free agent capacitated to receive or reject the 
gift of immortality from Christ, typified by the 
“tree of life” in the garden of Eden, where he 
was placed.—Gen. ii. 9. Verse 17. God per- 
mitted him to eat of every tree, as well as of 
the tree of life, except of the “ tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil,” of which, if he did eat, 
that “living soul” of his should surely die. 
He should become as all before him, subject to 
physical death, as well as mortal in his soul- 
life, limited to time, the end of the world. 

Gen. iii. 4-5, 22. He was overcome by the 
temptations of Satan, to whom all men are 
subjected in a state of nature (Ephesians vi. 
12; Romans viii. 38); and “lest they should 
partake of the tree of life, and become immor- 
tal,” that tree was guarded, and they driven 
from it, and left mortal, body and soul, as all 
before them, without hope in the world of 
ever becoming immortal.—Gal. iii. 22; Ro- 
mans xi. 32. 

But God in his purpose, through Christ, the 
“ first-born of every creature,” before the foun- 
dation of the world, and its creation, and the 
creation of “living creatures” for himself 
(Genesis iii. 15), presented to the hopes of a 
common humanity,in a common condition as 
to a future life, the promise of a Saviour, who 
would impart his own Divine life to all mortal 
souls; a life capable of “destroying the works 
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of the devil” (1 John iii. 8), so that they would 
in the exercise of their own intelligent, free 
agency live out their soul-lives to the end of 
time, in obedience and faith in him; otherwise, 
the term of their soul-lives would_naturally ex- 
pire at the end of time. To this end (1 John 
iii. 8) Christ came, lived, died, preached to the 
world of spirits, rose to earth, and ascended to 
Paradise, as the High Priest of all, to intercede 
for them to the end of time (Hebrews ix. 24); 
and those accepting of his gift of immortality 
will have their probationary time extended to 
an eternal life, and the others will practically 
die, cease to live, perish, as taught by Christ; 
hence there is no immortality for the sinner or 
Satan.—Rev. xx. 10, 14. St. Paul’s description 
of Christ’s first creation of “ living creatures” 
(Gen. i. 24), in the above and frequent texts, 
when alluding to men as “creatures,” solves 
the vexed question of pre-Adamites, their na- 
ture, and exact spiritual relation to Christ.— 
Romans ii. 14; Gal. iii. 23. Gen. iv. 15 shows 
the Gentiles subjects of law, and Gen. iv. 17-26, 
and vi. 4, show them possessed of great intel- 
lect and physical perfection, equals of Adam, 
except in those additional endowments in- 
tended to be transmitted by intermarriage. 
Gen. ii. 24. In becoming one flesh they acquire 
the same human form Christ assumed, as the 
first-born creature before the foundation of the 
world; which explains the word “image” in 
which Adam was made. 

Second in order: Gen. i. 26. “ And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” Nothing is said of limiting them to 
their kind by marriage, as to others; as their 
kind existed. It will not be denied to the 
former “living creatures,” but they also were 
“living souls.” Their description by Paul, of 
being without God and hope in Christ, and the 
nature of the additional elements imparted to 
Adam, indicates the meaning of the words 
“ living soul,” as applied to Adam, a representa- 
tive man, God manifesting himself through and 
in Adam, to the past and future, as subse- 
quently in Christ, by which all become one in 
him. 

That such was the object of a special creation 
of a new man called “the first man, Adam,” 
Cain and Seth, in obedience to the command 
to multiply, and under the law of their physical, 
mental, and moral nature, fell in love with and 
married pre-Adamite women; becoming one 
in flesh with them ; their descendants, a mixed 
race, making up the genealogical record, are 
recognized in the New Testament as the legit- 
imate line of descent from Adam to Christ, in 








which family Christ appeared, to save all, as a 
“ quickening spirit.” 

Third in order: 1 Cor. xv. 45. The first 
Adam was made a “ living soul,” the last Adam 
a “ quickening spirit.” 

One precedes the other in point of time, Ist 
the natural, 2d the spiritual (46th verse), but 
both are involved in the original purpose of 
God. 

Eph. iii. 6. “That the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and par- 
takers of his promises in Christ by the Gospel,” 
and balance of chapter. The first creation of 
natural men, as distinguished from more spir- 
itual ones, was mortal only, their soul-lives 
limited to time only, the end of the world, with 
no promises of immortality in Christ. 

The second creation was endowed with a 
knowledge of God, and of good and evil, which 
comprises the word likeness, and with capaci- 
ties of communing with and seeking God, and 
having his promises of immortality in Christ, 
through faith and obedience. 

By the order of God they became one, with 
one common nature, knowledge, and hope, 
equally free agents, and responsible here and 
in the spirit-world for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of Christ’s Divine nature, by which alone 
can man become immortal. 

2 Peter i. 4. Christ’s nature is offered as a 
gift of that not derived from mere human 
nature; nor is it forced on us as our natural 
lives, but comes from the choice of intelligent 
free agents. 

This at once involves a spirit-world, wherein 
man generally is favorably situated with refer- 
ence to duty, considering all that pertains to 
another and eternal life. 

Here, ignorance, idiocy, infancy, death, and 
satanic influences disqualify souls in the flesh 
from the full accomplishment of the work 
Christ will do for them in the world of spirits, 
as their High Priest interceding for them to 
the end of time——Romans xiv. 9. Christ is 
Lord of the dead as well as the living. 
1 Peter iii. 19; and in iv. 6, it is seen that 
spirits shall be judged as men in the flesh, a 
comforting doctrine, but little understood and 
thought of. See Matt. xxii. 32, and xxv. 34; 
Mark x. 6-7, and xii. 26-27, and x. 30 ; Luke xvi. 
80-31, and xx. 35-38, and xxiii. 48; 1 Cor. ii. 
8; Romans xiv. 9, xv. 16-27, xvi. 25; Colos- 
sians i. 28; 2 Cor. vi. 17; Romans viii. 2; 
Luke ii. 82, and St. John v. 24-25. 

Let those who deny our interpretation of 
Gen. i. 24, see how it is possible to apply the 
numerous references of St. Paul and others 
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otherwise than we have done. The free use 
of Cruden’s Concordance will greatly assist the 
investigation. See the word “Creature” in it, as 
generally used; also the words “ Gentiles,” 
“ Giants,” “ Heathen,” “ Christ,” “ Chosen,” etc. 
The “ Emphatic Diaglot Testament” is a valu- 
able reference also on many points. 

The character of Paul's writings and earnest 
ministry suggest that the great majority of 
mankind are the offspring of the different races 
of pre-Adamites—Gentiles—who had migrated 
beyond the limits of the flood, the question of 
whose extent is as yet undetermined in the 
minds of many competent to present many facts 
against its universality, and to explain the 
language in describing it. 

Gen. i. 24. The command, “ Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind,” 
signifies great breadth, numbers, and variety, 
judging from the effect of the same language ap- 
plied to animal life; and verse 28, the command 
to Adam without an express limit “ to his kind ” 
as to others, was to be “ fruitful, multiply, and 
replenish the earth,” suggesting the mixtures of 
races, with Adam beyond the limits of the 
flood. True, in2 Peter ii.5, St. Paul speaks of 
the flood destroying the people of the old world ; 
but the facts against its universality, and his 
arguments in behalf of salvation for the Gen- 
tiles, not likely the descendants of Noah, are 
against the theory ofa universal flood. Lethim 
be read closely by the light of science and recent 
translations, and it will be seen a limited flood. 

If the manner in which we have presented 
our views should induce a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts urged, and they be found true, 





it must result in giving more prominence to the 
essential doctrines of Christ, and eradicate 
many doctrinal errors, while furnishing some 
light to science and the age. 

In searching.Genesis 1st chap. for the history 
of the first creation of “living creatures,” and 
to meet the objections of many to the construc- 
tion of the language and sentences heretofore 
overlooked by learned translators, commenta- 
tors, theologians, and scientific explorers for 
knowledge, we found it essential to fortify the 
discovery by the fact that the inspired records 
so clearly refer to the apparently hidden mys- 
tery. By reflecting the inspired writings of 
St. Paul on the hitherto obscure language of 
Moses, it is brought out as clearly as that of the 
creation of Adam. 

Ephesians iii. 9. “ And to make all men see 
what is the fellowship of the mystery which, 
from the beginning of the world, hath been hid 
in God, who created all things in Jesus Christ.” 

Because of the blending of the whole of 
man in the inspired record, we have seemed 
to embrace more than essential to prove the 
existence of pre-Adamites. The whole chain 
from Christ, the first-born creature, to the end 
of hisintercessions and of time is inseparably 
connected, as a series of practical tangible facts 
and ideas, worthy of the tongues and pens of 
the most exalted angels to elucidate and make 
clear to a fallen world. 

Are there any other subjects so worthy of 
your columns, which profess to be devoted to 
man—his nature, history, and improvement, as 
here presented ? E. C. 

New York, December 15, 1871. 


—_— +0 


GOVERNOR WASHBURN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


——= Qa 


, 

ERE is a calm, careful, common-sense, 
practical intellect. His cast of mind 
is almost severely utilitarian. What is the use 
of it? What can be done with it? are among 
his first questions. There are no extravagant 
flights of fancy, comparatively little imagina- 
tion or poetical sentiment, little or no non- 
sense in his composition. His mental opera- 
tions are as clearly performed as if by square 

and compass. 

A quiet, cool self-reliance, with natural dig- 
nity and decision, is shown here. It requires 
no struggle or effort for him to say No, and 
stick to it; and he is not inclined to promise 
more than he can perform. “I am at your 
service, gentlemen. What are your wishes? 
If left to my own discretion, I shall pursue 





such and such a line of policy, having in view 
always the dignity and prosperity of the State 
and the nation.” If not Websterian in intel- 
lect, or- Napoleonic in ambition, he is not lia- 
ble to come to wrong conclusions or adapt his 
measures to selfish ends. 

He is a fair and square American citizen ; 
he knows what is right, and he will do it. 
Rogues and demagogues in politics there are, 
but neither of these traits will ever be charged 
to this gentleman. That physiognomy (look at 
the portrait) tells the story of the character. 
It indicates a keen, quick, penetrating mind, 
thoroughly systematical and methodical in all 
its proportions, with sufficient intuition to fore- 
cast coming events; and thus to be always 
forewarned and forearmed. With such cap- 
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tains at the helm, our democratic republic will 
be safe from wreck and ruin. Let other States 
follow the example of Massachusetts and elect 
honest, temperate, and godly men to all places 
of trust. 

The “Old Commonwealth” at her recent 
election conf-rred the highest office in the gift 
of her people upon a manufacturer by voca- 
tion, but a gentleman of wide experience in 
political affairs. 

The new Governor of Massachusetts, William 
B.Washburne, was born at Winchendon, in that 





expiration of his first term. On each occasion 
when his name has been brought before the 
public as a candidate for office, he has been 
elected by a large majority, little or no organ- 


| ized opposition being brought to bear. His 


chief service in Congress has been as Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Claims, a 
difficult and laborious position whose duties 
Mr. Washburn discharged with strict integrity 
and unfailing conscientiousness. He enjoyed, 
in a marked degree, the confidence of his Con- 
gressional associates, and as a man among 





State, in 1820, and graduated from Yale College 


in 1844. Shortly after leaving college he engag- | 
| may come in contact. According toa writer 


ed in the manufacturing business, with which 


he is still connected. He hasalso been for many | 


years President of the Greenfield Bank. He is 
by no means without political experience, for, 
as is well known, he has served in both branches 
of the State Legislature, and with no little 
credit to himself and satisfaction to his constit- 
uents. In 1862 he was chosen to represent his 
district in Congress, and was re-elected at the 





men it is said that he invariably gains the es- 
teem of all upright persons with whom he 


in Every Saturday, he is a man of the highest 
personal purity, not specially gifted with ora- 
torical powers, but capable of making a p'*in, 
straightforward speech, addressed to the calm 
Fn gare and moral conscience of his hearers. 

ith his antecedents fully in view, it may be 
expected that Mr. Washburn, as Governor of 
Massachusetts, will prove a prudent, dignified, 
and efficient executive. 
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A MARVELOUS CONJURER. 


HE Russians have long exhibited a re- 

markable taste for juggling, and all that 
smacks of the marvelous. Conjurers, profes- 
sors of natural magic, ventriloquists, and the 
entire race of mountebanks, who in France 
and England astonish the gaping crowds at 
races and country fairs, ever find a welcome 
and liberal encouragement among the higher 
classes in the Russian cities. About the be- 
ginning of the present century a species of 
Cagliostro, or rather a superior kind of Wizard 
of the North, made his appearance at St. 
Petersburg, and astonished the natives by his 
marvelous performances. His name was Pir- 
netti, and his fame is yet retained in the me- 
mory of those who witnessed his unrivaled 
talents. 

The Czar Alexander, having heard Pirnetti 
much spoken of, was desirous of seeing him; 
and one day it was announced to the conjurer 
that he would have the honor of giving a re- 
presentation of his magical powers at court, 
the hour being fixed for him to make his ap- 
pearance being seven o'clock. A brilliant and 
numerous assembly of ladies and courtiers, pre- 
sided over by the Czar, had met, but the con- 
jurer was absent. Surprised and displeased, 
the Czar pulled out his watch, which indicated 
five minutes after seven. Pirnetti had not only 
failed in being in waiting, but he had caused 
the court to wait, and Alexander was not more 
patient than Louis XTV. A quarter ofan hour 
had passed, half an hour, and no Pirnetti! 
Messengers who had been sent in search of 
him returned unsuccessful. The anger of the 
Czar, with difficulty restrained, displayed itself 
in threatening exclamations. At length, after 
the lapse of an hour, the door of the saloon 
opened, and the gentlemen of tie chamber an- 
nounced Pirnctd, who presented himself with 
a calm front, oad the serenity of one who had 
done nothing to repreach himself with. The 
Czar, however, was greatly displeased ; but 
Pirnetti ussamed an air of astonishment, and 
replied with the greatest coolness, “ Did not 
your majesty command my presence at seven 
o’clock precisely ?” 

“ Just so!” exclaimed the Czar, at the height 
of exasperation. 

“Well, then,” said Pirnetti,“ let your ma- 
jesty aeign to look at your watch, and you 
will perceive that I am exact, and that it is just 
seven o'clock.” 

The Czar, pulling out his watch violently, 
in order to confound what he considered a piece 





of downright insolence, was completely amaz- 
ed. The watch marked seven o'clock! In 
turn all the courtiers drew out their watches, 
which were found as usual exactly regulated 
by that of the sovereign. Seven o'clock! in- 
dicated with a common accord all the watches 
and clocks of the palace. The art of the ma- 
gician was at once manifest in this strange re- 
trogression in the march of time. To anger suc- 
ceeded astonishment and admiration. Per- 
ceiving that the Czar smiled, Pirnetti thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“Your majesty will pardon me. It was by 
the performance of this trick that I was de- 
sirous of making my first appearance before 
you. But I know how precious truth is at 
court; it is at least necessary that your watch 
should tell it to you, sire. If you consult it 
now, you will find that it marks the real 
time.” 

The Czar again drew forth his watch,—it 
pointed to a few minutes past eight; the same 
rectification had taken place in all the watches 
of those present, and in the clocks of the 
palace. This exploit was followed by others 
equally amusing and surprising At the close 
of the performances, the Czar, after having 
complimented Pirnetti, brought back to his re- 
membrance that in the course of the evening’s 
amusements he had declared that such was 
the power of his art that he could penetrate 
everywhere. 

“Yes, sire, everywhere!” replied the con- 
jurer, with modest assurance. 

“What!” exclaimed the Czar, “could you 
penetrate even into this palace, were I to order 
all the doors to be closed and guarded ?” 

“ Into this palace, sire, or even into the apart- 
ment of your majesty, quite as easily as I 
should enter into my own house,” said Pir- 
netti. 

“ Well, then,” said the Czar, “at mid-day to- 
morrow I shall have ready in my closet the 
price of this evening’s amusements—one thou- 
sand rubles. Come and get them. But I fore- 
warn you that the doors shall be closed and 
carefully guarded.” 

“To-mo row, at mid-day, I shall have the 
honor of presenting myself before your ma- 
jesty,” replied Pirnetti, who bowed and with- 
drew. 

The gentlemen of the household followed 
the conjurer to make sure that he quitted the 
palace; they accompanied him to his lodgings, 
and a number of police surrounded the dwel- 
ling from the moment he entered it. The 
palace was instantly closed, with positiye 
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orders not to suffer, under any pretext what- 
ever, any one to enter, were he prince or valet, 
until the Czar himself should command the 
doors to be opened. These orders were strictly 
enforced, confidential persons having watched 
their execution. The exterior openings to the 
palace were guarded by the soldiery. All the 
approaches to the imperial apartments were 
protected by high dignitaries, whom a simple 
professor of the art of legerdemain possessed 
no means of bribing. In short, for greater 
security, all the keys had been carried into the 
imperial cabinet. A few moments previous to 
the hour fixed for Pirnetti’s interview with the 
Czar, the chamberlain on service brought to 
his majesty a dispatch which a messenger had 
handed him through an opening in the door. 
It was a report from the minister of police 
that Pirnetti had not left home. 

“ Aha! he has found out the undertaking is 
impracticable, and he has abandoned it,” ob- 
served the Czar, with a smile. 

Twelve o'clock sounded. While the last 
stroke yet reverberated, the door which com- 
municated from the bedroom of the Czar to 
the cabinet opened, and Pirnetti appeared. 
The Czar drew back a couple of paces, his 
brow darkened, and after a momentary silence 
he said, “ Are you aware that you may become 
a very dangerous individual ?” 

“Yes, sire,” he replied; “ but I am only an 
an humble conjurer, with no ambition save 
that of amusing your majesty.” 

“ Here,” said the Czar, “are the thousand 
rubles for last night, and a thousand for this 
day’s visit.” 

Pirnetti, in offering his thanks, was inter- 
rupted by the Czar, who, with a thoughtful 
air, inquired of him, “ Do you count on yet re- 
maining some time in St. Petersburg ?” 

“ Sire,” he replied, “I intend setting off this 
week, unless your majesty orders a prolonga- 
tion of my sojourn.” 

“No!” hastily observed the Czar; “it ‘is 
not my. intention to detain you; and, more- 
over,” continued he, with a smile, “I should 
vainly endeavor to keep you against your will. 
You know how to leave St. Petersburg as 
easily as you have found your way into this 

” 

“T could do so, sire,” said Pirnetti; “ but far 
from wishing to quit St. Petersburg stealthily 
and mysteriously, I am desirous of quitting it 
in the most public manner possible, by giving 
to the inhabitants of your capital a striking 
example of my magical powers.” 

Pirnetti could not leave like an ordinary 





mortal ; it was necessary that he should crown 
his success in the Russian capital by something 
surpassing his previous efforts; therefore, on 
the evening preceding the day fixed for his 
departure, he announced that he should leave 
St. Petersburg the following day, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and that he should quit by all 
the city gates at the same moment! Public 
curiosity was excited to the highest degree by 
this announcement. St. Petersburg at that 
time had fifteen gates, which were encom- 
passed by a multitude eager to witness this 
marvelous depai ture. 

The spectators at these various gates all de- 
clared that at ten o’clock, precisely, Pirnetti, 
whom they all perfectly recognized, passed 
through. “He walked at a slow pace and 
with head erect, in order to be the better 
seen,” they said; “and he bade us adieu in a 
clear and audible voice.” These unanimous 
testimonies were confirmed by the written 
declaration of the officers placed at every gate 
to inspect the passports of travelers. The in- 
scription of Pirnetti’s passports was inscribed 
in the fifteen registers. Where is the wizard, 
whether coming from the north or south, who 
could in these degenerate days perform so as- 
tonishing an exploit? 

—__> 


WISDOM. 


POETICAL PROVERBS. 
Wise men in their wisdom may more wisely walk ; - 
Untempered with prudence, more like a fool talk. 
Long counsel and argument by the shipload 
Weigh less than one fact, and are never so good. 
The talker who winneth, speaks brief and is done, 
Ere ‘‘ garrulous gassers ** have scarcely begun. 
A fact, or the honest truth modestly put, 
No trick or deception can ever rebut. 
If judges and senates have been oft bought for gold, 
The love of true lovers has never been sold. 
Be seldom a borrower ; less seldom lend ; 
As loaner oft loseth both money and friend. 
The friends thou hast tested in woe and in weal, 
Clasp dear to thy bosom, as with hooks of steel. 
The way to get quit of an obtruding friend 
Is, lend him a purseful of money to spend. 
Who often dissembleth, can never, forsooth, 
Inspire with credence when telling the truth. 
The footsteps may soon be recovered from slips ; 
But who can recall the deceit of his lips ? 
A fault, or a failing, or error confessed, 
Like buying and paying, is wrong half redressed. 
Who breaketh his promise, proves false and untrue, 
Will find in return others false to him too. 
When scornful despisers will of thee speak ill, 
So live that thy neighbors will of thee think well. 
Take heed to advice of wise friends on the spot, 
Though like hasty counsel it pleaseth thee not. 
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Who earneth and spendeth at once every penny, 
Shall ever be earning, and never have any. 
Who loveth the shadow, and shunneth the heat, 
Shall hunger in winter for something to eat. 
Who sleepeth with ban-dogs his muscles to ease, 
Shall rise from his slumbers tormented with fleas. 
Lend horse for a journey, with carriage to kin ; 
The chaise may return with the bones and his skin. 
A steed that is borrowed has never a soul ; 
So fool's purse is emptied without any hole. 
A rich table groaning beneath costly beef, 
Oft robbeth the pocket like pilfering thief. 
When husband is fire, and housewife is tow, 
They serve well the devil wherever they go, 
Domestic eruptions, brawls, wrangles, and strife, 
Are managed by Satan to embitter life. 
Indulge an ill nature in ill-natured trick, 
And closer than brother ill nature will stick. . 
Who keepeth his thoughts and his clothes clean and neat, 
Must shan altercations with black chimney-sweep. 
Who hath none to soothe him may weep out his eyes ; 
Who hath none to love him, in solitude dies. 
Who stupidly playeth the ninny indeed, 
Will never lack folly when fools are in need. 
Who loveth good company, and shunneth the ill, 
May have boon companions whenever he will. 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 


Tue plain duty of the happy is to help the suf- 
fering to bear their woe. 

Epvcation is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the re- 
cruiting sergeant.—Everett. 

THERE were easy ways that ran around the base 
of the hill Difficulty, but the name of the one was 
Danger, and of the other Destruction; the only 
right way was straight up the hill. 

WHEN we are young, we are slavishly employed 
in procuring something whereby we may live com- 
fortably when we grow old; and when we are old, 
we perceive it is too late to live as we proposed. 

Persons are oftentimes misled in regard to their 
choice of dress, by considering the beauty of 
colors, rather than selecting such colors as may 
harmonize well with their complexion and physi- 
cal contour. 


—_+0e—__—_—- 
MIRTH. 


(Under this heading we propose to publish 
** A little nonsense now and then ;* 





whic 
“Ts relished by the wisest men,” 





A New Provers.—Blessed is the woman who 
compounded a pudding in silence, for she is more 
to be envied than she who miketh a tart reply. 

How To Writge.—A greenhorn recently sent a 
dollar to New York to find out how to write with- 
out pen and ink. In a few days the answer came: 
“Write with a pencil.” 





A MicHIGAN man dislocated his arm the other 
day in putting on a clean shirt. He hadn’t tried 
it for so long a time that he had entirely lost the 
“knack” of the thing. 


Ata recent fireman’s celebration in New Bed- 
ford, the following neat toast was proposed : ‘‘ The 
Firemen—the army that draws water instead of 
blood—thanks instead of tears.” 


A MAN reading a newspaper a day or two since, 
asked a friend: ‘‘ What's the meaning of the 
Bohemian Diet, about which we hear so much of 
late?’’ ‘Free lunches,” was the ready reply. 

A SALOON-KEEPER, having started business in a 
building where trunks had been made, asked a 
friend what he had better do with the old sign, 


*“ Trunk Factory ;” ‘‘Oh,” said the friend, “ just 


change the T to D, and it will suit you exactly.” 

Cuicaco Wit.—A firm of painters on Madison 
Street bulletin their removal as follows, on a sign- 
board erected like a guide-board upon the ruins 
of their old establishment: ‘‘Moore & Goe, 
House and Sign Painters, removed to 111 Des- 
plaines Street. Capital, $000,000.30. 


Tom and Arthur have been rude to their mam- 
ma. Mamma has complained to papa, who is 
heard coming up stairs. 

Arthur—‘I say, Tom, here comes papa-—I shall 
pretend to be asleep.” 

Tom—“ I shan’t—I shall get up and put some- 
thing on /” 

A GENTLEMAN of a slightly irritable temper, 
calling out loudly for some hot water from his 
bed-room, was unanswered. Seizing a small 
bureau, he shoved it before him to the head of the 


“stairs, and sent it whirling, end over end, to the 


hall below. The crash was loud enough to bring 
out mother, daughter, and all the servants The 
head of the family was seated at the head of the 
stairs, elbows on knees, chin resting in hands. 

“Oh, father! what is the matter?’’ asked the 
frightened daughter. 

“*Matter!’’ said the old man; “why, here I 
have been a callin’ and callin’ for very nigh on 
half. an hour, and now I’ve telegraphed for yer, 
that’s all.” 


So_p.—A party of mischievous boys in the 
State of Michigan lately perpetrated the following 
practical joke: They quietly stuffed an old suit 
of clothes with straw and buried it in the ground; 
then killed a couple of chickens and sprinkled 
blood profusely in the vicinity of the grave and 
trampled the ground so as to give it the appear- 
ance of having been the scene of a terrible strug- 
gle. As they had hoped, the hurriedly made 
grave and the blood were discovered. Suspicions 
of a dreadful murder were excited. The coroner 
was hastily summoned, a jury impaneled, and the 
other preparations for an inquest made. Coroner, 
jury, and the crowd of expectant bystanders “‘ ac- 
knowledged the corn’’ when the dummy was ex- 
humed. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say" should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal ‘interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if @ stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Socran AMUSEMENT QuEsTIon.—We 
are most all of us members of the Church in this 
community, and some of our principal members 
are opposed to social parties. They think they 
are the wrong places for young Christians. Please 
to tell = in your next number what you think 
about it. 


Ans. Of course we think about it as phrenolo- 
gists. Normal amusement is essential to the har- 
monious development of brain, and to the oody 
as the complement of the brain. In children 
the capacity for amusement is proportionately 
larger than # is in adults. The reason for this is 
due to the greater necessity of exercise for the 
development of the body and the thorough sus- 
tenance of nervous life. As a general thing, those 
who decry social amusement had very little of it 
in their youth, and therefore lack that special de- 
velopment of brain which is particularly related to 
the enjoyment of social intercourse. Such people 
are not cheering elements im general society. 
They are usually recognized as clouds. Meetings 
among people, young and old, for pleasant, cheer- 
ful conversation and innocent amusement, are also 
essential for the promotion of sympathy and kind- 
ness ina community. Everything that is baleful 
or noxious in social partiee we seriously object 
to, but that there need be anything harmful or 
pernicious is altogether out “of the question. 
There are s0 many games and modes of diversion, 
all of an innocently amusing nature, and some of 
them really instructive as well as amusing, that 
one need not use any of those absurd and harmful 
practices so rife in what is considered fashionable 
life. _ 


May we Marry?—I contemplate 
marrying a young who suits me in ev 
respect as to c , health, age, etc. But 
her father is a first.cousin to my father, and 
her mother is a cousin to my mother. 
Do you think it to marry under those 
circumstances? I am ebruary, 
and she eighteen next 

Ans. We can not approve, and must oppose the 
match. Im view of the ill effects of consanguin- 





eous marriages on offspring, increasing idiocy, im- 
becility, or other infirmities, we call on all our 
State Legislatures to enact laws prohibiting such 
marriages as are known to be inimical to the best 
interests of individuals, the State, and the nation. 
Let us at least avoid the direct means of generating 
subjects for asylums, hospitals, prisons, and poor- 
houses. To those who are infatuated, who will 
not reason, but are determined to consummate their 
desires without regard to consequences, we com- 
mend the application of cold water to the back of 
their heads. They need cooling off. 


Cotor or Evers anp Hatr.—Is there 
any Do of telling for certain the color of the 
hair and eyes of a person when you are blind- 
folded? I ask because there is a person here lec- 
turing on Phrenology who claims that he can, but 
will not prove it. 


Ans, ‘‘ Guess not.”? But suppose he could tell, 
what of it? He is not the only boastful phrenol- 
ogist now before the public. Egotistical brag- 
garts, be they old and gray, or ‘be they beardless 
boys, are not to be trusted. They are quacks and 
impostors, who ought to be shut up for swindling. 


Wuo Wrore SHaksrPearE?—It is 
affirmed by some that Lord Bacon wrote Shak- 
speare’s plays. Does not the development of Ba- 
con’s head prove this assertion false 


Ans. Lord Bacon was one of the most original 
and powerful thinkers that England ever pro- 
duced. By profession he was a lawyer, and dur- 
ing the greater part of his life he was intimately 
connected with departments of government. He 
published many important works, chiefly of a 
political character, and is usually referred to as 
the originator of the system of reasoning known 
as induction. His writings, as-a class; do not ex- 
hibit much of the ideal or imaginative- element. 
They are valued on account of their profound 
learning and clear, cogent, irrefutable legic. His 
head exhibits the characteristics of the thinker, 
the counselor, the logician, the: metaphysician ; 
the man who dealt with the definite; the ascer- 
tained or the ascertainable rather than with the 
visionary and hypothetical. Shakepeare’s head 
shows the man of strong perceptions, and also of 
great ideal outreach. S4sakepeare’s head is rela- 
tively much. broader: than Bacon's, but not so 
much. developed in the upper forward part of the 
forehead. Shakspeare was possessed of a stronger 
intuitional faculty than Bacon; and, moreover, his 
temperament rendered him much more suscept- 
ible to psychological impressions. Of late years 
there: has been-much discussion on the part of 
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some who seem inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of the Shakspearian accoynt, but for our own 
part we can scarcely find much room in the his- 
tory of the Shakspearian drama to warrant an 
attempt to bolsterup the advocacy of any other 
than Shakspeare as the author of the wonderful 
dramas and poetic compositions which bear his 
name. The cotemporary literature of Shak- 
speare’s own time is so ample and so directly in 
favor of his being the author, that it seems fool- 
hardy to doubt. Francis Meres, in his ‘ Palladis 
Tamia,”’ published in 1598, when Shakspeare was 
but thirty-four years old, said that “the sweete 
wittie soul of Ovid lives in the mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakspeare; witness his ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ his sugared sonnets 
among his private friends.” Again: ‘* As Plautus 
and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latines, so Shakspeire among 
the English is the most excellent in both kinds 
for the stage.”” This was written by Meres before 
Shakspeare’s greatest works appeared. Ben Jon- 
son says, in his ‘“‘ Discoveries:” ‘*I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory on this side of 
idolatry as much as any.”” Jonson was very in- 
timate with Shakspeare, and, according to com- 
mon report, was indebted to him for the perform- 
ance of his (Jonson’s) first play at the Black 
Friars Theater. To one who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the literature of the Shaksperian age, it 
must seem singular that any attempt would be 
made to despoil William Shakspeare of the laurels 
he has so long worn. 


Inqurrer.—You should avail yourself 
of the services of a first-class elocutionist. A 
dozen lessons or more, faithfally taken and as 
faithfully followed, will prove of inestimable 
value. It is evident that your voice has not had 
any cultivation; at any rate that no pains have 
been taken to develop yourself in vocalization. 
Now you appreciate your deficiency, and at the 
same Lime seck to do too much in defiance of 
nature. 

Music—Mesmerism.—W hen one per- 
son is in a mesmerized state, and under the control 
of another, can the person mesmerized be made to 
sing, for instance, or play a tune on any instru- 
ment, without the mesmerizer touching the so- 
ealled organ of Tune upon the head ? 


Ans. Yes; itis said the mesmerizer may, by an 
effort of his will alone, without contact with the 
subject, cause the subject to sing and play at will. 
The organs of the brain—all of them—are, no 
doubt, quickened and excited by mesmeric in- 
fluences, whether by personal contact or by the 
will of the mesmerizer. —— 

Dirrer Wrra, ann Frou.—Which is 


the proper mode of ¢ ion: “I beg leave to 
differ with him,” or “* Srom him ?” 


Ans, We differ with one when we quarrel; we 
differ from one when we think differently, or take 
a different course. When bears or cats lock jaws 
with each other, they differ with one another; but 





when they take different paths for home, or em- 
ploy different methods in securing their prey, they 
differ from each other. —— 


SuortHanp.—What system of short- 
hand is called, or is really the best now in use? 
Do you know anything of Gray’s method ? 


Ans. We have in our office four reporters: one 
writes according to Pitman ; another according to 
Graham ; another uccording to Munson; and they 
do their work well, and we are satisfied. It is 
claimed that Munson’s is the most easily acquired ; 
but the three mentioned are really all one system, 
with modifications. It is to be expected that the 
partisans of each system will praise the one he 
follows. Gray’s method, which is advertised to be 
taught in fifteen minutes, or some such ridicu- 
lously short time, deserves no consideration what- 
ever. It is’doubtless one of the many rascally 
eatchpennies which are advertised with the view 
to get the money of the unwary. So far as we can 
judge of the system, it has neither sense nor 
science. 


Desiniratep Facuttirs.—Can the fac- 
ulties which may have become impaired by dis- 
ease be fully restored? If so, how ? 


Ans. It is doubtful whether faculties which 
have been injured by a long course of dissipation 
wil] ever become thoroughly re-invigorated. Men 
injure their’: memory by the use of tobacco, and 
appear to recover its normal use by abandoning 
the filthy weed. Men who have injured themselves 
by the use of alcoholic stimulants, or by strong 
coffee or tea, when they give up these things, 
seem to come back pretty nearly to their old 
standard. But we have our serious doubts whether 
the body or the brain which has suffered any 
serious illness ever thoroughly becomes as strong 
as before. A ship that has been strained and 
racked by storms may be overhauled and pass 
muster, but we doubt whether the loosened joints, 
though filled with oakum and tar, are quite as 
good as they were to start with. ‘Lead us not 
into temptation” is a part of the prayer which we 
think is better than ** Deliver us from evil;”’ but 
the latter is indispensable after the former has 
failed. It is better to be whole, though we have 
sears, than to perigh,. —— 


Size or Heapv.—What should be the 
size of an evenly balanced head, measuring thir- 
teen inches from the opening of each ear around the 
eyebrows, and fourteen inches from the same 
points over the top of the head ? 


* Ans. About 22% inches in circumference. 


BasuFutNness.—Can you tell me a 
cure for bashfulness ? 

Ans. In our Annual for 1867 we printed an ex- 
haustive article on this subject. We have pub- 
lished eight years’ Annuals in one book, entitled 
“Combined Annuals,” which can be had by mail, 
postage paid, for $1 75. In this will be found ar- 
ticles on STAMMERING ; JEALOUSY, its Canse and 
Cure; Marriacs or Cousins; MIRTHFULNESS; 
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Foop FOR THINKERS AND WoRKERS. We men- 
tion the above topics, because nearly every week 
we have questions on these subjects. 


Memory or Animats.—Do the higher 
order of animals possess memory, or are their ac- 
tions due to sensation and perception? For in- 
stance, a horse breaks through a bridge,—would 
the fear that he afterward evinces be due to me- 
mory, or to sensation and perception ? 


Ans. The impression was made through sensa- 
tion and perception, and these are remembered, 
just as a man would remember them; but the 
horse has no reasoning power, and though the 
broken bridge may have been mended with new 
plank, he will still shy and be afraid, not having 
the reasoning power to know that the trouble has 
been obviated; while man, seeing that the dam- 
age had been repaired, though he would remem- 
ber his previous disaster, would not be afraid of a 
similar one. — 


CaTHERINE DE Mepict1.—This historical 
woman was the only child of Lorenzino de Medici, 
Duke of Urbino, and Madelaine de la Tour, a 
French princess, sister-in law of the Duke of Al- 
bany. She was born in 1519, and in 1533 married 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. of 
France. During her husband's lifetime the polit- 
ical history of Catherine possesses little interest ; 
Sut after his death, in 1559, and that of her eldest 
son, who died in the year following, Catherine was 
named Regent of France during the minority of 
her second son, Charles IX. Among the great 
events which occurred during her regency, and 
which belong to the early history of the Reforma- 
tion, were the battle of Dreux, fought between 
Guise and Conde in 1562; the League of Bayonne, 
formed against the Protestants, and the recom- 
mencement of the religious war in 1566 ; the battle 
of St. Denis and the death of Montmorency in 1567; 
the battle of Jarnac and assassination of Conde 
in 1569; the battle of Mont-Contour in 1569; the 
peace of St. Germain, to which Catherine submit- 
ted under the dictation of Coligni and the Pro- 
testants, in 1570; and the treacherous massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572. She died 1589. During 
the fierce struggle between the Protestant and 
Catholic leaders, which threatened to rend the 
kingdom in pieces, Catherine exhibited a reckless 
determination to maintain the royal authority, and 
through her efforts the government was preserved 
from total anarchy. She was possessed of com- 
manding talents, was remarkable for her ambition 
and the subtilty of her policy, and she had also a 
taste for art, which led to the formation of the 
grand galleries of the Tuileries, now unhappily in 
ruins. — 

Instinct.—INTELLIGENCE.—Is the in- 


telligence of the brute derived wholly from in- 
stinct ? 


Ans. Intelligence is one thing; instinct, an- 
other. A horse, dog, or elephant, etc., im a 
state of nature, is governed by instinct; but when 








broken, trained, subdued, disciplined to the ser- 
vice of man, he is changed improved. By this 
training, breaking, and discipline, he is educated, 
and becomes, so far, intelligent. No amount 
of training, however, can make him other than 
the animal he is. You can not develop in him 
any mew organs or faculties—such as reason, de- 
votion, benevolence, ete. The line of demark- 
ation between the human and the animal is clearly 
marked, and Phrenology shows where this line is. 


Ghat Then Sap. 


In the PorenoLocicaL JOURNAL we 
have an instance of what determined and resolute 
perseverance can do. Many years ago this journal 
asserted a principle for which public opinion had 
little or no appreciation; it, however, created a 
public opinion for itself, and has maintained its 
course, per fas et nefas, till its own disciples have 
placed its success beyond the reach of doubt. 
This journal is now a fact. It is the liturgy of 
phrenologists, the favorite of clerks, mechanics, 
and factory operatives. It delights, as much as 
ever, in the marvelous, the monstrous, and the ec- 
centric. We are well pleased to see it very much 
improved of late years in its tone, style, and effi- 
ejency.—The Christian Year. 

[Yes, it isa “fact.” And it is “the favorite” 
of the classes mentioned, including even humble, 
truth-seeking fishermen, publicans, and sinners, 
whose interests it ever has in view. It has never 
played the sycophant to self-righteous Pharisees, 
and consequently has been rejected by not a few 
rich, bigoted, bad men. Its followers having visit- 
ed prisoners, and endeavored to ameliorate their 
forlorn condition; the insane, and suggested 
ways and means by which their infirmity might 
be successfully treated; the imbecile and idiotic, 
and diseovered methods whereby their minds and 
bodies may be developed, it now ventures on the 
higher domain, even that of the “cloth,” and 
would touch the hearts of its wearers in favor of 
Christian love and unity, as opposed to sectarian 
schism, spleen, and rancor. The teachings of 
Phrenology are in keeping with the teachings of 
established science and true religion, and opposed 
to superstition, prejudice, bigotry, and all un- 
charitableness. Phrenology accounts for many 
things which have been regarded by the ignorant 
as mysterious; and will in good time open up ta 
view the glories of a higher faith, a higher hope, 
and a higher Christian charity than is now taught 
in many books and pulpits, or by any craft. We 
thank the Christian Year for so much appreciation 
and encouragement. 

P. 8. Since the above was in type, we regret to 
learn the discontinuance of the Christian Year. 
We were informed that it commenced its exist- 
ence a few months ago with 20,000 paying sub- 
scribers, which at its club-rates would amount to 
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$40,000; at full rates, to $60,000. But three num- 
bers were issued. The public are curiéus to know 
what has become of the money, and why the maga- 
zine does not go on. An explnation is due to those 
who have paid in advance. There are many who 
are mortified and grieved at this suspension. Is 
there anything ‘‘ rotten”? in Denmark ?] 


A FRIEND from Missouri, E. C., writes : 
“T never read a number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL but I feel encouraged and have new im- 
pulses aroused in my mind to be a better man. 

“*] have noticed that after a sharp contest in the 
game of checkers with a good player, whose man- 
agement I have to watch with great care and anxi- 
ety, I have a severe pain and great heat in the 
region of the organ of Cautiousness, arising, as I 
suppose, from the over-exertion of the faculty of 
Cautiousness. 

“Every day I get new. evidences of the truth of 
Phrenology.”’ 

Enruvstasm in Verse. — The Fort 
Dodge Messenger was so delighted with our De- 
cember number that it broke out into the follow- 
ing strain of poetic inspiration : 


We owe the reader no apology 
For :nentioning the stores of knowledge he 
Finds in the JouURNAL oF PHRENOLOGY. 
Without the usual course in college, he 
Can map and chart our heads, 
As shale and limestone beds 
Are mapped and charted in geology ! 
God bless great Doctor Spurzheim, 
(Though thousands d—n and curse him,) 
For teaching such delightful ology. 
Moreover, above all, 
God bless old Doctor Gall! 
They should have named the science Gall-ogy. 


Crear Manuscript. — G. F. writes 
very sensibly on the proprieties of authorship. He 
must have had some experience of the annoyances 
editors are subjected to. In the examination of 
manuscript, written in a scraggy, irregular, or 
blurred hand, it is true enough, as he remarks, 
that many a paper, ably composed in so far as the 
subject-matter is concerned, is thrown aside in 
disgust because of the difficulty met by the editor 
in deciphering it. Those publishers who have 
the interest of the reading public at heart are quite 
willing to consider the expressions of sympathy 
and suggestion which come to them occasionally 
from members of that public, and they are well 
disposed toward giving some circulation to what 
is aptly said by correspondents; but when upon 
the examination of a letter it is found that to 
make it suitable for the compositor’s use it must 
be in a great measure re-written—in other words, 
that the editer must supply ideas and whole sen- 
tences to clear up what is vague and inconsistent 
in the dictum of the correspondent—it by no 
means appears unreasonable that the editor should 
throw aside such dictum. Howhbeit, when there 





comes into the editor's hand a subscriber's care- 
fully-written ‘“‘say;"’ when he can peruse the 
article or letter without straining his eyes, he is 
very cordially inclined toward that subscriber and 
earnestly disposed to convert to some practical use 
what may be of service in his communication. 





Literary Botices — 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the ‘itles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which 2 skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect frm the one us 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Satap FoR THE SOLITARY AND THE 
Sociat. By an Epicure. Re-dresscd and com- 
unded. 8vo; pp. 526. Price, $4. New York: 

e Witt C. Lent & Co. 


This sumptuous volume is beautifully illustrated 
with 52 original designs by eminent American ar. 
tists. Mr. Frederick Saunders, the author, has 
put the substance of ponderous encyclopedias 
into his handsome book; he has ransacked crea- 
tion, and gives us the gist of his accumulations. 
He tells us about the talkative and the taciturn, 
and he gives us a Monologue on Matrimony which 
ought to be published in a popular book by itself. 
Sports and Pastimes, Last Words of the Illustri- 
ous, Mysteries of Medicine, An Interesting Talk 
about Trees, The Toilette and its Devotees, The 
Selfish and the Social, Pulpit Peculiarities, Hu- 
mors of Law, Flowers, Plagiarism or the Lar- 
cenies of Literature, with Sleep and its Mysteries, 
and enough more to entertain the reader for days 
and weeks. 
SpeecusEs on Pouiticat Questions. B 

Geo. W. Julian. With an Introduction by L. 

Maria Child. 8vo; pp. 472. Price, $2. how 


York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: River- 
side Press. 


Here are not only honest and earnest, but intel- 
ligent utterances. In Mr. Julian we have a high 
type of the American scholar, statesman, and gen- 
tleman. He is modest, though self-relying; he is 
earnest, because sincere. Among other topics dis- 
cussed in this handsome volume, we have the 
Spoliation of the Public Domain, with the Saving 
Remedy, Impolicy of Land Bounties, The Home- 
stead Law Defended, How to Resume Specie Pay- 
ments, etc. There are model speeches here which 
young orators and legislators would do well to 
carefully peruse. 
Docs anD THEIR Dornes. y the Rev. 

F. O. Morris, B.A., author of “‘A History of 

British Birds,” ‘* Natural History of the Bible,” 


ete. Small 4to; pp. 184. Price,$1 75 New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Personally, we consider dogs a nuisance; and 
when we see them taking the places which ought 
to be given to children, we feel indignant. Loo 
at that portly maiden lady of fifty years spending 
half her time, with no little of her money, on a 
poodle which, trained to tricks and educated as 
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highly as possible, is only a poodle, and can be- 
come nothing more than a poodle. Again, con- 
sider the millions of dollars’ worth of useful sheep 
killed every year by useless curs ($7,000,000). 
Then we have mad dogs, who bite not only other 
animals, but human beings as wel]; and oh, the 
horrors of such a death from hydrophobia! The 
book before us gives the other side of the dog ques- 
tion. It relates many facts showing the great 
sagacity of the dog; his faithfulness, his socia- 
bility, his bravery, pluck, and courage, and is ex- 
quisitely illustrated with the portraits of more 
than twenty historical dogs. It is one of the most 
charming books of the season. 


A Treatise oN EnoGiisn Puncruation. 
Designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. With an Apppendix, 
containing rules on the use of capitals, a list of 
abbreviations, hints on the preparation of copy 
and on proof-reading, specimens of proof-shect, 
ete. By John Wilson. Twentieth edition. $2. 
Wooiworth, Ainsworth & Co., 55 John Street, 
New York; 111 State Street, Chicago. 


We can not do better than repeat what we wrote 
of this book twenty years ago when noticing a 
former edition; ‘‘ A work which should be in the 
possession of every student who aspires even to 
write a letter. Itisa perfect guide in all matters 
covered by the title.” Since tnen, the work has 
been greatly enlarged and very much improved. 


JAPAN IN OUR Day. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Bayard Taylor. 12mo; pp. 280. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
This once hidden empire is now opening its 

ports to the world. Civilization is too much for 
it. Mr. Taylor gives us the most lucid description 
of that country yet published; its geography, na- 
tural history, agriculture, arts, and industries; 
tells us about their social relations, marriage, 
education, religion, how they cook, how and what 
they eat, and how they dress; also, something of 
their festivities, funerals, theaters, gymnastic 
exercises, schools, and commerce. In short, he 
tells us the story of Japan life in his usual felicitous 
style. The book is amply illustrated by many full- 
page engravings, pictured to the life. 


THe Wonpvers or Water. From the 
French of Tissaudier. Edited with numerous 
additions by Schele de Vere, D.D., LL.D., of the 
University of Virginia, author of *‘ Studies in 
English,” ‘‘ Americanisms,” ete. With sixty- 
four Illustrations. 12mo; pp. 350. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Chas. Scribner & Co, 


Here is science, history, geography, natural his- 
tory, and something of everything relating to 
water. In his glance at the ocean, the author tells 
us of its extent, its color, its depth, and its tem- 
perature. He tells us all about tides and the cur- 
rents; also, the system of circulation, the action 
of water on continents, the physical and chemical 


SS of water, as well as its uses. The book 
s superbly published, and will make one not only 
willing but desirous to possess it. 





GENTLE MEASURES IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT AND TRAINING OF THE YOUNG, or The 
Principles on which a firm, yet gentle Parental 
Authority may be Maintained, and the Moral 
and Mental Capacities of Children properly De- 
veloped. By Jacob Abbott, author of ‘* Science 
for the Young,” etc. 12mo; pp. 330. Price, 
$150. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author does not hold to the Old Testament 
doctrine of “sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child,” or rather, we should say, to its literal or 
physical interpretation. He points out a better 
way, for which let us be duly thankful. To all 
who can not govern without flogging, we com- 
mend a perusal of these ‘‘ Gentle Measures.” 


Woman’s Wortu anp WorrTHLESSNESS. 
The complement to ‘‘ A New Atmosphere.” By 
Gail Hamilton. 12mo; pp. 291. ice, $1 75. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Here are some of the headings under which our 
author writes: The State of Nature, The State of 
(French) Grace, Falling from Grace, Pursuit of 
the Forty Thousand, Things Needed and Things 
Wanted, Women among the Prophets, Disabilities, 
Serfdom, Servile Occupations, Home Yearnings, 
Female Sagacity in Politics, Press Work, Repre- 
sentative Reform, The Necessity of Female Suf- 
frage, Exemption or Imposition, The Attitude of 
Men, Results,—all of which are treated in her 
usually spirited style. —— 

A Noritz Woman. By Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 
saa author of ‘ Palaces and Prisons,”’ etc. 

2mo; pp. 479. Price, $1 75 in cloth, or $1 50 


in paper cover. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. ; 


Mrs. Stephens gives us here her model or ideal 
woman—of course, she describes her in a story. 
All the ups and downs of life, all the trials and 
triumphs incident to a struggling spirit, are de- 
picted in the author’s most vivid and vigorous 
style, and her book will meet a hearty response 
from many readers. —— 

Tue Otp Back Room. By Jennie 

Harrison, author of ‘On the Ferry Boat,” 


ete. 12mo; pp. 392. Price, $150. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


Here are the reminiscences of a close observer, 
and the reader will find among them such storics 
of interest and experience as will serve to while 
away a pleasant hour. —— 

View or THE State oF Europe Durine 

THE MrippLe Aces. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., 

F.R.A.8. Adapted to the use of Students by 


Pp 
William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo,; pp. 708. 
Price, $2. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is from the latest edition of the author's 
work, and embodies all his additions and improve- 
ments. The editor has added to the chapter on 
the Constitutional History of England various 
original documents, which will be of great service 
to the student. Among these are the Statutes of 
William the Conqueror, the-Charter of Liberties 
of Henry L, the Constitutions of Clarendon, the 
Magna Charta, ete. It is, in all respects, the most 
complete work of the kind in print. 
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Tue Hyerentc Hanp-Boox. A Prac- 
tical Guide for the Sick Room, with Appendix. 
By R. T. Trall, author of ‘* Hydropathic Ency- 
clopedia,” ‘Family Gymnasium,” ‘‘Cook- 
book,”’ cte. 12mo; pp. . Price, $2. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells. 


A new and revised edition of this convenient 
hand-book has just been published. It has been 
some time out of print. Those who would know 
how to treat the various ills which flesh is heir to, 
without drugs or other medicines, may find ample 
directions here. — 


Tue Ricut One. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish b 
Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. 8vo; pp. 313. 
Price, $1 in paper; $1 50 in cloth. Boston: 
Lee & Shephard. New York: Lee, Shephard & 
Dillingham. 


If a universal reading of this excellent author 
would displace the tons of trash now issuing from 
our press, we could say God-speed, for, besides 
real entertainment, the reader would obtain real 
instruction, with a quickening of his moral sense 
as well. The tendency is always in the right di- 
rection, and the reader is the better for the reading. 


Resources or Kansas. Fifteen Years’ 
Experience. By C. C. Hutchinson. Witha new 
map and 40 illustrations. 18mo; pp. 287. Price, 
$1; in muslin, $1 50. Topeka, Kansas: C. C. 
Hutchinson. 


Indorsed by the leading men of the State, in- 
cluding members of its Legislature, as well as by 
the press gencrally, this may be taken as the 
standard hand-book of this thrifty young State. 
Prospective settlers should secure a copy, and in- 
form themselves in regard to its geography, 
geology, natural history, its agriculture, its water 
power, and other interests. 


Hanp-Book or Cotorapo. Containin 
a Directory of Plaecs and Routes, Statistics o 
Population and Facts about Climate, Coloniza- 
tion, Mining, Farming, Stock Raising, ete. 
some pp. 88. Price, 30 cents. Denver: J. A. 

ake. 


Those who would know something of this new 
Territory may get a bricf outline in this little 
pocket hand-book. It is neatly printed, worthy 
the imprint of the Riverside Press. 


Putnam’s Hanpy Book Sertes.— 
“Eating and Drinking.”” A Popular Manual of 
Food and Dict in Health and Disease. By Geo, 
M. Beard, M.D. 12mo; yy 180. Priec, paper, 
50 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


“STIMULANTS AND Narcotics MEDICALLY, PHIL- 
OSPHICALLY, AND MORALLY CONSIDERED. By 
Geo. M. Beard, M.D. 12mo; pp. 155. Price, 
aay 50 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam & 

ons. 


Suggestive, but not exhaustive. This young 
author is evident/y aiming at fume and fortune. 
He is more prolitic than profound. In short, he 
is simply a book-maker, and the world will be not 
much the wiser for the books he makes. The 
publishers have done their part, as usual, in an 
admirable manner. 





Hannan. By the Author of “ John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘ A Brave Lady,” ‘‘ Agatha’s 
Husband,” etc. 12mo; pp. 310. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This lady has written so much and so well that 
it is only necessary to give title, with name and 
price, to secure many readers. 


Woman’s Proression as Morner anp 
Epvucator. With Views in Opposition to Wo- 
man Suffrage. By Catherine E. Beecher. 12mo; 
pp. 223. Price, $1 25. New York: 8. R. Wells. 
The name of Miss Beecher will command respect 

everywhere. She is thoroughly educated, thought- 

ful—nay, profound; and her words have weight 
with many. Still, it does not follow that the world 
will adopt her teachings in regard to Woman’s 

Suffrage. We hope all who can will read her 

work, —_ 


Fancuon, THE CricKET; or, “ La Petite 
Fadette.”” By George Sand, author of “ Con- 
suelo,”’ “*The Countess of Rudolstadt,” etc. 
12mo; pp. 230. Price, $1 50 in morocco cloth, 

ilt; in paper cover, $1. Philadelphia: T. B. 
eterson & Brothers. 

A curious book, full of wonder-loving stories, 
bordering on the mysterious, and developing a 
love for the marvelous and the superstitious. Be- 
lievers in witchcraft will believe in this. 


Tarory anp Practice or ELecrricar 
THERAPEUTICS, or Electricity as a Curative 
Agent. By Albert J. Steele, M.E. 12mo; pp. 
a Price, $2. New York: American News 
40. 

The author gives his experiences in this new 
mode of practice. It is intended rather for profes- 
sional than for popular use. 

Tue Aveust Srorres—August and 
Elvie. By Jacob Abbott, author of ‘The 
Rollo Books,” ‘* The Juno Stories,”’ etc. 12mo; 
RP: : Price, $1 50. New York: Dodd & 

ead. 

Like other productions of this author, this will 
doubtless prove popular. It is handsomely pub. 
lished, presenting a very inviting appearance. 


Teacuer’s Guipe. Companion to Bar- 
tholomew’s Drawing-book No. 1. For Teachers 
and Students using Bartholomew’s Drawing- 
books. By W. N. Bartholomew, Professor of 
Drawing in the English High and Boston Nor- 
mal Schools. Revised edition. 18mo; pp. 84. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. 

Commendable. oe 


Diseases OF Women: Their Causes, 
Prevention, and Radical Cure. By Geo. H. 
Taylor, M.D. 12mo; pp. 318. Price, $2. New 
York: 8. R. Wells. 


Dr. Taylor is one of our sound and sensible hy- 
gienic physicians. He has never dabbled in drugs, 
although a graduate of aregular allopathic school. 
He is well known as the author of a work on the 
‘‘ Movement-Cure,” and another on ‘ Paralysis.” 
This work, ‘‘ Diseases of Women,” may be ob- 
tained at this office. 
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E.ementary Music Reaper. By B. 
Jepson, Teacher of Music in the Public Schools 
of New Haven. 12mo; pp. 68. Price, 60 cents. 
New Haven, Conn.: Chas. C. Chattield & Co. 
Precisely what its title indicates; the work will 

aid beginners, and tend to develop the musical 

faculties in those who exercise them. Messrs. 

Chatfield & Co. have displayed excellent taste, as 

well in this as in their other useful publications. 


Tue Youne Dover Crus. Among the 
Brigands. By Prof. James De Mille, author of 
“The B. O. W. C.,” ** The Boys of Grand Pré 
School,” ete. Illustrated. 18mo; pp. 328. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Lee & Shephard. New York: 
Lee, Shephard & Dillingham. 

Like Oliver Optic, Professor De Mille under- 
stands boys, their natures, likes and dislikes, and 
his Life Among the Brigands will cause the heart 
of many a youth to throb with fear and fun. 

Tae Wuisrerinc Pine Series. The 
Sophomores of Radcliffe, or James Trafton and 
his Bosom Friends. By Elijah Kellogg, author 
of “Lion Ben of Elm Island,” ‘ Charlie Bell, 
the Waif of Elm Island,” ete. Illustrated. 
18mo; pp. 281. Boston: Lee & Shephard; 
New York: Lee, Shephard & Dillingham. 
$1 25 a volume. 

The author’s name, with the title of his book, 
is enough to secure readers. He depicts the 
life and experience of a student in his course 
through the school. Many useful suggestions are 
given by which to make student-life somewhat 
less hazardous and more endurable. 


Tne Country or THe Dwarrs. By 
Paul du Chaillu. With numerous Engravings. 
12mo; pp. 314. Price, $1 75. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

Whatever of fact, or whatever of fancy this au- 
thor puts into his books, certain it is that he in- 
terests his readers, and his publishers obtain an 
extensive sale for his productions. This will be 
no exception. Liberally illustrated with striking 
pictures, it will be welcomed everywhere by youth 
and adult. venereal 
Litrte Prupy’s Fryaway SeEriEs.— 

Aunt Madge’s ‘-: Illustrated. 18mo; PP: 

214. Price, $2 25. Boston and New York: Lee 

& Shephard. 

It is through talking and story telling that little 
children are entertained and instructed. Aunt 
Madge understands the art and knows how to ap- 
ply it. —_ 

Barnetr’s Patent Parton GYMNASIUM, 
and Chest Expander. For School and Families; 
for the young, old, and middle-aged; for the 
narrow-chested ; for the round-shouldered; for 
persons afflicted with spinal distortions; for 
dyspeptics ; for ladies sitting at the sewing ma- 
chine and all oye engaged in sedentary em- 

loyment. With illustrations from life by 8. M. 

Barnett, M.D. 12mo; pp. 120. Price, $1. New 

York: J. Becker & Co. 

This book is a description of the exercises to be 
performed with the Chest Expander, an india- 
rubber strap with handles, the stretching of which 
during the exercises acts on the muscles. 








Tue Docror’s Daveuter. By Sophie 
May, author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,” etc. 
18mo; PP 330. Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & 
Shephi New York: Lee, Shephard & Di- 
lingham. : 
Simply the experience of a young lady from 

girlhood up, told by a sympathetic woman “who 

knows how it is herself.’”” Sophie May is a racy 
writer, and seems to be growing in public favor, 
especially with the young folks. 


Serving our GENERATION, and God’s 
Guidance in Youth. Two Sermons preached ‘1 
the College Chapel, Yale College, by President 
Woolsey. 12mo; pp. 51. Price, $1 25. New 
Haven, Conn.: Chas. C. Chatfield & Co. 

The utterances of a wise, kindly, and godly 
man. Let the world read and heed his teachings, 


Tue American Home-Boox or Inpoor 
GAMES, AMUSEMENTS, AND OccuPATIONS. By 
Mrs. Caroline L. Smith (Aunt Carrie). Illus- 
trated. eee 380. ce, $1 50. Boston: 
Lee & Shep . New York: Lee, Shephard & 
Dillingham. 

Here are games for old and young. Natural 
magic, bysbil, ventriloquism, house and home 
arts, and lots of things which all boys and girls 
will be delighted to know. 


AstuETI¢s ; or, THE Science or Beauty. 
By John Bascom, Professor in Williams College. 
12mo; pp. 268. New York and Chicago; Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

A series of sixteen interesting lectures relating 
to all the external means by which to beautify and 
perfect the character; besides, modern houses, 
homes, schools, churches, occupations, etc., are 
well considered, and the views eloquently ex- 
pressed. —_ 

Lirrte Pieces ror Litrte SPEAKERS: 
A Collection of Poetry designed to assist Parents 
and Teachers in poopesins or Exhibitions. By 
Miss 8. M. Priest. 18mo; pp. 240. Price, 60 cts. 
Boston: Lee & Shephard. New York: Lee, 
Shephard & Dillingham. 


The best thing of its kind, and must prove ac- 
ceptable to many. — 
ee Soeman Scnoot SPEAKER: 

A Collection of Dialo; resses, ctc., 

Exhibitions, Monthly "Concerts, and Pron ba 

saries. By Anna Monroe. 18mo; pp. 128. Price, 

$2. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 

Shephard & Dillingham. 

Like the Young Man’s Ready Letter Writer, 
this ‘‘ Sunday School Speaker”’ will assist all who 
are fortunate enough to avail themselves of its 
teachings. —_— 

Hatr-Hovurs with Mopern Screntists 
—Huxley, Barker, Stirling, Cope, Tyndall. 
12mo. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield 
& Co. Price, $1 50. 

We have here the several productions of these 
famous authors on the physical basis of life, in- 
cluding the correlation of vital and physical 
forces, protoplasm, evolution, heat and dust, the 
scientific uses of the imagination, etc., in a hand- 
some plump volume. Price, $1 50. 
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Firesipe Science: A Series of Popular 
Scientific Essays ag Subjects connected with 
Every-day Life. By Jas. R. Nicols, A.M., M.D., 
author of *‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,’ 
and editor of “‘ Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 
12mo; pp. 283. Price, $150. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
To give the chemistry of a hen’s egg and of a 

cigar, of kerosene and a lump of sugar; also of 

the human body, of food, plants, etc., is one of 
the features of this excellent work. It is just such 

a work as every young person ought to read; he 

will live better and longer for reading and heeding 

its teachings. 

Tue Nationar Cuorvs Book: A Choice 
Collection of Oratorio and Opera Choruses, 
Glees, etc., designed for the use of Musical Con- 
ventions and Singing Associations. Compiled 
by L. O. Emerson. Large S8vo; pp. 203. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Mr. Emerson has made himself popular and ac- 
ceptable as a composer of footh sacred and secular 
music; he has produced such a work in this as 
must prove useful to the profession. - 


Tue Musicat Treasure: A Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for the Piano- 
ferte or Reed —— 4to; pp. 224. Price, 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


We have here 64 vocal and 53 instrumental 
pieces of first-class music, from such authors as 
Handel, Dr. L. Mason, Emerson, Howard Paul, 
Hullah, Strauss, etc. This old and extensive 
house publishes only the best musical works. 


Haur-Hovur Recreations In PoputaRr 
Science. No.1. Strange Discoveries respect- 
ing the Aurora, and recent Solar Researches. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.8., author of 
“The Sun.” 52 cts. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 


A good beginning; let the work go on. “ Light, 
light, more light”’ is what the world wants. 


Messrs. Orance Jupp & Co. publish 
the ‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” by Edw Eggle- 
ston, in book form, at $1 50. Republished from 
Hearth and Home, where it was so popular. 


Durnton Apsey. A Novel. By T. A. 
Trollope. Pamphlet. 175 pp. Price, 50 cunts. 
Harper & Brothers. 

This is No. 367 of the Library of Select Novels. 


OtiveR Optic, not satisfied with going 
around the world with his boys and girls—in his 
magazine—now comes out with a splendid picto- 
rial almanac for 1872, in the interest of young folks. 
30 cents. 
ComprEnpious GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 

LanevaGe. By — Crosby, Professor 

Emeritus of the Greek Language and Literature 

in Dartmouth College. 12mo; pp. 370. Price, 

$2. New York and Chicago: Woolworth, 

Ainsworth & Co. ‘ 

Students in Greek will find this a special aid in 
their studies; it is clear and concise, though suf- 
ficiently elaborate for the purposes it is intended 
to accomplish. 





Beautirut Snow, and Other Poems. 
} = pb Dg nay Me | 4 many enlarged Edition. 
os * ana s ce, $2. Philadelphia: 
The publishers have done their part well in 

bringing out these beautiful poems. Besides 

“Beautiful Snow,” there are upward of twenty 

others, all of merit. 


Work anp Pray Awnnvat of Home 
Amusements and Social Sports, for 1872. Price 
15 cts. Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
It describes all the popular household games 

and sports, and tells where to find the materials. 


Mgssrs. T. B. Peterson, of Philadel- 
phia, have just published the following : 

MonsieuR ANTOINE. By George Sand. 8mo 
pamphlet; pp. 228. Price, 75 cents. 

Rose Foster; or the Second Series of the Mys- 
teries of the Court of London. By Geo. W. Rey- 
nolds. 8mo pamphlet; pp. 551. ce, $1 50. 

Kate O’Donoeuue. By Charles Lever. 8mo 
pamphlet; pp. 158. Price, 75 cents. 

CyriLta; or The Mysterious Engagement. By 
the Baroness Tautpheus. 8mo pamphlet; pp 
214. Price, 75 cents. 

Kate Kennepy. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 
pamphlet; pp. 114. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Lire or Bitty VipKrns. Being Illustra- 
tions ef the Poets, with 32 Illustrations engraved 
from original designs drawn by Henry H. Stephens. 
Small 4to; pp. 32. Price, 25 cents. 


8mo 


Two Lecenps or tHe Curist-Cuitp. 
For Christmas Tide. Small quarto; Illustrated, 
and an illuminated cover. ce, 60 cts. New 
York: De Witt C. Lent & Co. 

A worthy tribute to the exalted subject. Though 
intended specially for the Christmas season, it is 

a suitable gift for children at all times. 


Tue Natronat Encycropepia. A Com- 
pendium of Universal Information, brought 
down to the year 1871; with the pronunciation 
of every term and om rr name. L. Colange, 
LL.D., Editor of Zell’s popular Snegelepetin. 
To be illustrated with wood-cuts, and com- 
plete in 18 semi-monthly numbers, at 40 cents 
each. New York: Francis B. Felt & Co. 


The first number of this splendid work—56 oc- 
tavo pages—is issued, and fulfills all the promises 
of editor and publishers. It promises to be the 
cheapest and most convenient work of the sort. 


Tue Otp Frankumn Actmanac, No. 13, 
for 1872. 8vo; pp. 60. Price, 20 cents. Phil- 
adelphia: A Winch. 

Full of the most useful and interesting statistics 
connected with our country. Let everybody ob- 
tain a copy. 
CoNVERSATIONS ON THE Brsite. Held 

at the Young Men’s Christian Association, N. Y. 

By Prof. W. H. Thomson, M.D. In a series of 

Tracts. Prices, 15 cents for the first; 10 cents 

each for the rest. 

We have here science and religion combined in 
a series of discourses or conversations by a Chris- 
tian scholar and gentleman. Here is real informa- 
tion. : 





